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Anti-Germ Indtvidual Cup Fountains 


No. 16 Fountain. Weight, 2600 Ibs. 


‘The H. F. 


do not spread infection 


We make this positive statement knowing all the facts. We 
have made it our business to know all about our fountains. 


Some persons have suggested that the outer rim of our 
fountains might be the means of spreading disease. 
Nothing of the kind happens. 


An Individual Cup Fountain is entirely different from a 
Common Trough as regards the manner in which horses use 
it. Not one horse in two hundred touches the outer rim of the 
cup fountain; but may occasionally rub a nose against the cup, 
which has a continuous flow of water running over the entire 
top edge to keep it clean. 


With over forty years of experience in the fountain busi- 
ness to aid us in our judgment, we unhesitatingly claim that 
the Individual Cup Fountains have solved the problem of 
what to use on the public highway. 


PAWTUCKET, 


Lyman B. Brooks Co. 


Lithographers 
Manufacturing Stationers 


LITHOGRAPHING 

STEEL DIE STAMPING 

PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 

LETTER HEADS AND BILL HEADS 
STOCK CERTIFICATES 

CARDS AND ENVELOPES 

BANK AND VOUCHER CHECKS 

BONDS PRINTED AND LITHOGRAPHED 


15t FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


ROTHERY, EMERY & PERKINS 
Fire, Life, Health, Accident, and Liability Insurance 


Telephones, Branch Exchange, 6030 Main 
MASON BLDG., 70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


HORSE AMBULANCE ON CALL 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL street 
DANIEL D. LEE 


HORSES ARE CHARGED $3.00 FOR THE FIRST DAY, $1.50 A DAY THEREAFTER 
Dogs and Smaller Animals, soc. per Day 


Telephone Tremont 991 and 992 CALLS MADE DAY AND NIGHT 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 
is the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


“OLD GRIST MILL” 


38 Charles River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


HUMANE BOOKS AT COST 


The American Humane Education Society 
offers its five most popular , humane _ books 
at five cents each, net, when ordered in large 
quantities to be sent by express or freight: 

Black Beauty (245 pp.) illustrated 

For Pity’s Sake (191 pp.) illustrated 

Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst (154 pp.) 

The Strike at Shane’s (g1 pp.) 

The Lady of the Robins (194 pp.) 

These volumes are bound in heavy paper, 
printed from clear type on pages 7x5 inches. 


Address Our Veterinarians may be consulted 


H . . at any hour from 10 to 4. Saturdays, 10 to 1 
American Humane Education Society 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


Sick, Injured or Diseased 
Animals 
ARE TREATED AT THE 


FREE DISPENSARY OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS S&S. P. C. A. 


73 Central Street, Boston 


TELEPHONE MAIN 2108-W 


umb 


AND FOR 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


—Cowper. 
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Slaughter-House Reform in the 


HATEVER our human- 
itarian creed we are 
here with a common 
purpose. Under dif- 
ferent banners we 
unite against the 
same foe. His name 
is Legion; his spirit is 
the spirit of cruelty. 
It is no hour for any 
noble Achilles to sit idle in his tent. 

Of all the sufferings inflicted upon defenseless 
animal life none mass in their volume of pain 
with those endured by the unwilling victims that 
are daily driven into the great world’s slaughter 
pens. All other forms of cruelty combined will 
not equal the inhumanities that make the 
shambles the horror-chambers of our modern 
life. 

That kindly men and gentle women, many of 
them contending against other and lesser forms 
of cruelty, can come and go indifferent to the 
injustice done to myriads of their humbler kin, 
is due only to the fact that the scenes and sur- 
roundings of the slaughter-house are as far 
removed from their experience as though they 
did not exist. For the vast majority they have 
no place even in the imagination. 

Who follows the journey of the cattle upon a 
thousand hills from their quiet meads to the 
tables where their flesh is served for food? Who 
thinks of the long stock train slowly rolling over 
weary miles through summer's heat and winter’s 
cold? Who sees the picture of the places where 
the floors run red with blood; where men pursue 
their tasks with hands and clothing crimson- 
dyed; where cattle, sheep and swine struggle in 
the agony of death? The steak brings no vision 
of gaping throat and pleading eyes; the tender 
chop no suggestion of a lamb hanging by the leg 
and mutely bleeding to death. 

A few months ago in a suburb of Chicago at a 
summer amusement resort a “killing contest’’ 
was part of the program. Seven butchers 
butchered seven steers. The whole process 
became a moving picture, not thrown on a 


Address delivered by the President of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. at the International Anti-Vivisection and Ani- 
Congress, Washington, D. C., 

1913. 
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By FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


canvas, but enacted ona stage. From the blow 
of the pole-ax on to the cutting of the throat, the 
disemboweling, the flaying, the quartering, the 
bloody exhibition was made. Women fainted 
and children cried in terror. But nothing was 
done that is not being done, while we sit here, 
in ten thousand places of slaughter to meet the 
demand for steak and chop, for cutlet and roast 
—nothing but what is going on every hour from 
morning till night all over the land; and in this 
contest the worst form of cruelty was absent for 
these animals were quickly rendered unconscious 
before the knife was used. Until the ghosts of 
these slaughtered creatures of the pasture and 
the stall, by some quickened faculty of the soul, 
are seen gathering about the tables where their 
flesh is consumed, and men and women across 


- this flesh look into the frightened and wondering 


eyes of those sacrificed for them, and realize at 
what cost of pain these sentient beings are given 
over to destruction, this reform for which I am 
here to plead, and which seeks for them a painless 
death, will never come. Some one must familiar- 
ize himself with all the slaughter-house stands for, 
paint the picture, and compel us to sit in front of 
it. Men used to say as Dante passed along the 
street, ‘“There goes the man who has been in 
hell.” There are men today who have come out 
of these abodes of cruelty and unvoiced suffering 
to wonder if they could ever smile again. 
What are the facts? There are annually 
killed in this country for food more than 
100,000,000 cattle, sheep and swine. It is a 
proposition that no fair-minded man will dispute 
that justice, not mercy, demands that these 
animals be brought to their death by methods 
involving the least possible suffering. I am not 
here to discuss the question as to whether or not 
we should be vegetarians. No one can escape 
his responsibility in this matter by saying, 
“Since I eat no meat, my hands are free from 
blood.”” Just so long as these lowlier children 
of life are being slaughtered for human food, you 
and I and every other man and woman, whether 
vegetarian or not, are under the sacredest obli- 
gation to do our part toward lessening by every 
possible means the unnecessary sufferings in- 
volved in their destruction. It is because the 


vast majority of them are destroyed amid con- 
ditions that outrage the sense of justice and 


United States 


crowd their last moments with wholly needless 
pain that the agitation for reform in methods of 
slaughter is steadily widening over the civilized 
world. 

Nowhere is this reform more urgent than in 
our own land. We are fifty years behind 
Germany and other European countries both 
in this matter of humane slaughter and jn our 
recognition of the necessity for the public abat- 
toir and for such sanitary conditions at places of 
slaughter as shall safeguard the public health. 
No one familiar with the facts longer denies that 
toxic changes take place in the flesh, of animals 
about to be slaughtered, as the result of fright 
and cruelty which makes it a dangerous menace 
to those who eat it. To see what has been 
accomplished in the way of public abattoirs in 
cities, for example, like Dresden, and in scores 
of other German municipalities, where cruelty 
has been so largely eliminated and extreme 
cleanliness secured, is nothing less than humiliat- 
ing to us who often boast of our American 
citizenship. 

It is not a pleasant task, but it is necessary 
that I set before you the methods that character- 
ize the average slaughtering establishment as it 
exists among us. The larger animals such as the 
bullock and the cow are stunned generally in a 
more or less humane manner, either by a blow 
which shatters the brain, or, in some cases by a 
bullet. The throat is then cut while the animal 
is of course unconscious. Wherever the Jewish 
method of slaughter is followed, as it is where 
animals are killed for the Hebrew trade, the 
victim is destroyed while in full consciousness 
and without previous stunning by the use of the 
knife which is drawn deeply across the throat, 
death ensuing at last from loss of blood. 

With the smaller animals, calves, sheep, and 
swine, the custom is almost universal among 
American butchers to kill with the knife without 
any attempt first to render the animal insensible 
to pain. In our great packing houses calves, 
sheep and swine, driven into their several pens, 
are jerked up, one by one, by a chain or rope 
grappled about a hind ankle, and carried, thus 
suspended, by an overhead device, to where the 
sticker stands. As rapidly as he can thrust his 
knife into the throat he does his work. On they 
swing down the line, the blood pouring over face 
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and eyes in blinding flood while they slowly 
bleed to death. 

By the most careful estimate that can be made 
from the study of national and state reports there 
are approximately 75,000,000 calves, sheep and 
swine annually slaughtered in the United States 
by methods such as these. According to Dr. 
Young of the Department of Agriculture, who 
made a painstaking study of the subject, the 
lapse of time for calves, sheep and swine from 
the fastening of the shackle-chain to the knife 
of the sticker is from 15 to 20 seconds; from the 
sticking to unconsciousness the average is, for 
sheep, calves and swine, 45 seconds, the maximum 
from 60 to 85 seconds. Take your watch and sit 
in silence for a hundred seconds and imagine the 
conscious suffering these 75,000,000 defenseless 
creatures endure year by year in the process of 
dying. This takes no account of all the distress, 
hunger, thirst and abuse experienced through 
periods of transportation often extending over 
days. 

Outside the great abattoirs where Federal 
inspection prevails, not to prevent cruelty, for 
that is supposed to be under state regulation, but 
to examine the meat, in our small country 
slaughter pens, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
the speed and skill are less, the treatment often 
more cruel and the suffering, therefore, of longer 
duration. In the majority of them also the 
surroundings are so vilely insanitary as to be a 
disgrace to the communities that tolerate them. 
I speak from what I have seen with my own eyes 
in so civilized a State as Massachusetts. While 
Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Finland have been revolutionizing the whole 
system of animal slaughter with a view to reduc- 
ing the sufferings of the animals destroyed, the 
ordinary American butcher is following the same 
brutal methods that his fathers used a half a 
century ago. I do not mean that all butchers 
are cruel, or that all small slaughter-houses are 
equally filthy, but that such conditions as I have 
described characterize the majority of the 
country slaughter-houses of the United States. 
Photographs taken of many such places in my 
own State sustain my assertion. Massachusetts 
is not worse in this respect than other States of 
the Union. 

What is the goal we seek? What is the first 
supreme object before us in this reform? It isa 
goal as clear as the sun at noonday. It is direct 
and simple. Jt is the rendering insensible to pain 
by some humane device of every food animal before 
the use of the knife. 

This is the one thing upon the securing of 
which humanitarians of every name should unite. 
Other reforms there are which must follow: the 
isolation of the patient victims from the sight of 
their fellows in the process of slaughter; the 
screening of them from the scenes and odors of 
the blood-reeking floors of the shambles while 
they wait their turn to die; some effective device 
for rapidly and instantaneously causing uncon- 
sciousness; and not least the public abattoir 
under state or municipal control which such 
countries as Germany demand by law. Given 
the public abattoir, where all the slaughtering of 
the community must be done, and the cruelties 
of slaughter can much more easily be suppressed, 
and those that escape detection in the secrecy of 
the private and concealed slaughter pens will 
naturally cease, while the filth and pollution of 
these uninspected and uncontrolled shambles 
will no longer menace and poison the public 
health. 

For four years the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has been 
studying this question in our own and in other 
lands. Many of the great abattoirs abroad have 
been visited. Constantly more determined has 
become the purpose to continue the task until 


there shall be secured in this country, as there 
was in England, a Commission appointed by our 
national legislature, to investigate our present 
methods of slaughter and report upon the same. 

The first recommendation of that English 
Commission was just that which I have set 
before you as our chief goal—that every food 
animal be first rendered unconscious before the 
knife is used. That recommendation, England, 
with other humane regulations, has enforced in 
all her abattoirs under government control. At 
the great naval abattoir at Chatham, which I 
visited two years ago, conditions are practically 
ideal. 

To agitate, to arouse public opinion by a dis- 
closure of the facts, to unite in the effort to secure 
the appointment of a Commission by Congress 
to study this subject, should be the supreme 
task of all the anti-cruelty societies of the land 
and of all interested in the protection of the 
public health. 

And now my last appeal is personal, and 
to you, my individual hearer. Who creates 
this demand that brings to the shambles 
every year to die at man’s hand the more 
than 100,000,000 cattle, sheep and swine that 
are annually killed for food? Every man, 
woman and child who eats the meat their flesh 
supplies. After the last word is said about the 
ranchman and the railroad, about the callous 
drover, the butcher whose hands must drip with 
blood, the packer who grows rich out of the 
traffic,—we come face to face with ourselves. 
But for us, so far as we are eaters of meat, there 
would be no demand and so no supply. Upon 
us, then, no less than upon all others who have 
part in this vast business, rests the heavy, moral 
obligation to do the utmost that is within our 
power to see that these victims of our appetite 
are slain in what shall be to them as painless 
and merciful a death as the noblest humanity 
can devise. 


NEW USE FOR VACUUM CLEANER 


The vacuum cleaner operated by electric 
power has been used successfully in cattle barns, 
not for sweeping the floors but for removing the 
dust and dirt from the animals’ coats. It is 
claimed that grooming can be done much better 
and quicker by this method than by hand and 
that the cattle take kindly to the new process. 
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THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS 
November 17-22, 1913 
By THOS. J. TAYLOR 
Six days red Carnage reigned; 
Six days the Bay State glebe, new-stained, 
Lay crimson dight; 
Six days the sun, far southing, shed 
Dull rays on wounded, dying, dead; 
Six days the inoffensive bled— 
O piteous sight! 


A thousand hunters bold 
Their sanguinary tales have told, 
Nor spared their breath! 
Told how the deer, sore hurt, had run 
The race despairing, till, by gun, 
Or club, and reeking knife undone, 
It died the death. 


By treachery beguiled, 

A thousand creatures, scarcely wild, 
Have paid the due: 

Too late they learned—oh, cruel-wise!— 

Our seeming friendship only lies; 

Too long bent almost trusting eyes 
On Man untrue. 


*Tis done; sweet Peace resumes: 
And now afar in covert glooms, 
Where none may see. 
Unnumbered stricken creatures lie 
In pain—in grievous pain—to die 
(Man’s lust of sport to satisfy) 
In misery. 


WORTHY HUMANITARIANISM 


In publishing a description of the new build- 
ings of the New York State Veterinary College, 
the New York Herald thus points out the fine 
development of that proper care for animals which 
has taken place during recent years: 

Two generations ago it would have been almost 
impossible to find such suitable quarters for ailing 
human beings as are now provided for sick animals. 

Step by step with the improvement of care for 
suffering humanity animals have shared in the 
movement until this new clinic, a part of Cornell 
University, puts a climax to the expression of sym- 
pathy for suffering of all kinds. 

This incident may well be taken as a significant 
symbol. Any generation that is callous to suffering 


will neglect men as well as animals, and true 
humanity inevitably helps both. The best index 
of the humanitarianism of any people and any gen- 
eration is their care for the dumb brothers of whom 
the selfish and thoughtless often take advantage, 
but never without the risk of their cruelty reacting 
on themselves. 


This unusual and striking picture is sent by Edward J. Prindle of Brimfield, Massachusetts, 
who says of it: “An example of the power of kindness over an animal that is proverbially savage. 


The bull is of the Holstein breed and is almost four years of age. 


visitor at our place.”’ 


The young lady is an occasional’ 
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The Fate of a Dapple Fawn 


Being the fourth of a series of six articles of adventure in field and forest 


Copyright, 1913, by F. G. Browne & Co. 


THE misty morn hung low on 
the eastern hilltops and the 
earth waited expectantly for 
the dawn of day. The first 
evidence of its coming had 
been a long, low, fleecy cloud 
that hung like a curtain over 
the hilltops. At first the 
cloud had been cold like a 

shroud with not even a suggestion of warmth, 

but gradually tints of pink and saffron had crept 
into its center and the whole had been transfused 
with a wonderful luminosity that pre- 
scienced the morning sunbeams. 

Suddenly, as though by magic, the 
veil parted, the pink and saffron grew 
and deepened in intensity and the 
rotund smiling face of the sun peeped 
through the gossamer veil and all the 
birds in the treetops set up a great 
chirping and twittering; the squirrels 
chattered, and all the four-footed crea- 
tures became vocal, each after its kind. 

This was the morning greeting of the 
furred and feathered folks to the warm 
sun whose coming cheered and glad- 
dened them. 

An hour before a dainty doe had 
gone down into the valley, stepping 
lightly and daintily, as does her kind, 
in search of her breakfast. 

Her little dappled fawn, whom she 
had left hidden in the top of a fallen 
tree, pulled upon her, for this was her 
first year of motherhood, and she was 
as ravenous as a wolf. 

But there was plenty of good feed in 
the valley and as the deer were pro- 
tected by law, there was little danger 
in her going. So fearless had the deer 
become of their natural enemy, man, 
that her mate, the proud, heavy ant- 
lered buck, who had lived in and about 
the mountain for several years, had 
driven a man out of his own garden 
that spring and he frequently grazed 
in the neighboring pastures with the 
cattle. 

The little dapple fawn was asleep- 
when his mother had left, but the 
lesson necessary to his safety had been 
faithfully taught him and the instinct 
of his ancestors was in his veins. 

He was concealed in the very thick- 
est part of the treetop and his mother 
had to make a great jump to reach him 
without trampling down the boughs 
and thus betray their whereabouts. 

Presently he saw bright pencils of light stream- 
ing through his treetop and the birds began 
singing in the woods about as though they 
would split their throats. Then he knew that 
it was daylight and that his mother would soon 
be back. 

There was a chink between the foliage of the 
fallen treetop through which the fawn often 
amused himself by staring with mild, wide-open 
eyes. Presently, something caught his eye that 
arrested his attention and held it with a fearful 


Clarence Hawkes is the author of sixteen animal story 
books, all written from the animals’ standpoint. Among 
them are ‘‘Shaggycoat,”” ‘‘The Trail to the Woods,” ‘‘Little 
Foresters,’ etc. The story here is from ‘Field and Forest 
Friends,” and is published by special arrangement with 
F. G. Browne & Co., Chicago. 
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fascination that he could not shake off. Though 
it terrified him for some reason to look at what 
he saw, yet the sight held him, and he could not 
even shut his eyes. 

A few rods down the mountain side a great, 
gray cat was creeping stealthily through the 
woods, stopping every now and then, with one 
paw upraised, to listen and to test the wind. 

This cat, like the doe down in the valley, 
was a wild mother, and the pangs of hunger 
gnawed at her vitals. Three blind kittens in a 
hollow fallen basswood were pulling upon her 


“THE FAWN HAD NOT TAKEN THREE JUMPS 


SHE WAS AFTER HIM” 


strength, and it needed all her natural cunning 
to feed herself and incidentally her kittens. 

The wind was blowing the scent of the hidden 
fawn in the treetop straight away from her, but 
it blew the strong body scent of the cat full in 
the fawn’s widely extended nostrils. He had 
never smelled anything like it before and some 
wild instinct told him that it was a fearful scent 
fraught with danger to helpless, hiding things. 

A strong impulse was on him to bell wildly for 
his mother, who he felt sure would come 
running and drive away this fearful prowler. 
But silence had been one of the lessons his wild 
mother had enjoined, so he stifled his terror and 
lay with tense, quivering muscles, while the 
great cat drew nearer and nearer. 


Copyright in England. All rights reserved 

At last, the hunting wildcat crept to within 
ten paces of the treetop and stood watching and 
listening, testing the wind, with all her nerves 
intent upon discovering game. She had not 
even scented the fawn as the wind, which was 
strong, blew directly away from her, but she had 
noticed deer signs and knew that a doe had been 
that way this morning. 

The fawn staring wide-eyed through his chink 
in the foliage lay as still as death, but his eyes 
were fastened intently upon the intruder. 

The great cat looked doubtfully this way and 
that but nothing seemed stirring in this 
quarter. She sat down on her stub of 
a tail to consider which thicket to hunt 
next. The heaviness of her night’s 
sleep had not been entirely thrown off 
for she had just come from her lair, so 
she opened her great mouth, showing 
her ferocious visage at its fiercest, an 
yawned. 

To the little watcher peeping 
through his window in the treetop, 
this was the last straw. It filled him 
with uncontrollable terror. With a 
pitiful bell of fear, he bounded from 
the treetop and ran wildly down the 
mountain side, fear lending wings to 
his hoofs. 

Probably a more astonished wildcat 
never stood on the mountain side ‘than 
the old huntress. But her flash of 
astonishment was instantly swept 
away by her primitive instinct of the 
hunt. 

The fleeing fawn had not taken three 
jumps when she was after him, spring- 
ing twice to his once, and overhauling 
him rapidly. 

Half a dozen rods further down the 
hillside, in the peaceful aisles of the 
tranquil woods, where the birds sang 
and the dew sparkled on the grass, the 
helpless dappled creature was borne to 
earth. 

With a mighty bound the wildcat 
landed fairly upon his back and he 
went down, almost without a struggle, 
and the cat’s powerful jaws soon 
silenced his pitiful bleating. 

A few minutes later she was dragging 
the lifeless carcass further down the 
hillside that she might hide it in a deep 
thicket, where the prowling fox, and 
the crow, and owls, should not find it. 

A trail of broken-down ferns and 
weeds marked their going, and blood- 
spots sparkled among the dewdrops. 

The little fawn had paid the penalty for dis- 
obedience, the price that is always exacted in the 
wild. But how natural, when viewed in our 
light, had been his conduct! He had been over- 
come by a nameless terror and had fled before it, 
just as you or I would probably have done. But 
in the woods, where nearly all creatures hunt and 
are hunted, there had been no condoning his act. 
His little life had been the forfeit. 

Half an hour later when the wild mother re- 
turned, something told her from afar that all 
was not well with her little one. Was it mother 
love that made her so keen to see danger for her 
offspring? She came running half fearfully to 
the treetop and jumped into the fawn’s hiding- 
place as usual, but it was empty. 
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With a pitiful bell of wounded mother love, she 
sprang out again, and ran frantically hither and 
thither, her terror and frenzy growing each 
minute. 

Into every thicket she peered wild-eyed and 
helpless. 

The great cat heard her running frantically 
by her lair as she lay licking her chops and 
purring contentedly over her blind kittens. 
There would be no more hunger in the cat 
family for several days. 

A farmer who was hoeing corn in a distant 
meadow saw a doe come galloping across the 
fields, as though all the hounds in the country 
were after her. 

She came up close to him and stretched her 
head over the fence, asking with great, dumb, 
sorrowing eyes and with a pitiful moan, “Have 
you seen my little one?” 

At first, the farmer wondered what it all 
meant but as he had laid his only child beneath 
the daisies and buttercups that year, he under- 
stood the look in the doe’s eyes. 

“It’s too durn bad,” he said, sympathetically. 
“IT know just how you feel, I have been there 
myself. It must be that beastly bobcat that was 
tracking about on the late snows last spring. 
When ! get time I will see if I can settle this 
score with the big, gray cat.” 

At last in sheer desperation the doe went 
boldly into a pasture and tried to adopt a small 
calf that was running with its mother, but the 
spotted heifer would not part with it. With 
lowered horns she drove the deer, again and 
again from the pasture. It was not until the 
despairing wild mother saw that this was useless 
that she desisted. 

Down in the valley was a long, smooth road 
leading away and away through unknown fields. 
It was very straight for a road and the course 
was marked by two horizontal sticks with short 
cross sticks at regular intervals. The sorrow- 
haunted doe discovered it one day in her wander- 
ings, and followed it feverishly. 

For half an hour it led through fields and 
woods which were familiar to the doe, but 
finally it struck off into the mountains, often 
making deep cuts, to save climbing the foothills. 

She was in the middle of one of these deep cuts, 
trotting hopelessly, yet untiringly along when 
the hilltops became vocal with a hoarse, wild cry. 

At first, the half-dazed creature thought it 
came from in front, so she turned and fled back 
along the way that she had come. But soon a 
deep rumbling, like the voice of thunder, came 
from that direction, and she turned and retraced 
her steps. 

Then the hilltops began shrieking and rever- 
berating again, and the deep thunder seemed to 
come from all about her—even the ground under 
her hoofs quaked with fear. 

The bewildered doe sought to spring up the 
side of the deep path and flee in a new direction, 
just as she would have doubled with the hounds 
upon her track, but her spring was not equal to 
the great height, and she fell back upon her 
haunches. 
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Suddenly, from around a bend in the trail, 
there rushed a great, roaring, thundering, 
shrieking monster, many times larger than a 
moose and its breath was like a great cloud, and 
white as the breath of a deer in winter. It 
shrieked and thundered, rumbled and roared, 
clanged and hissed, and all the time rushed 
forward like the hurricane when the winds go 
mad. 

Half paralyzed with fear, but with the law of 
self-preservation still strong within her, the doe 
fled in front of this monstrosity, but she was 
weak from many days’ fasting, for she had not 
touched browse since the loss of her fawn. 
Nearer and nearer came this mountain of fire and 
steam. She could now feel its breath upon her 
straining flanks. So she doubled and again 
sprang up the side of the cut. Again she fell 
back impotently, and the train passed over her 
hind quarters, amputating both legs just above 
the gambrel joints. 

The train slowed down and stopped, and the 
conductor, the brakemen and one passenger 
went back to see what damage had been done. 

They found the wounded doe lying half across 
the track with blood streaming from her ampu- 
tated members. She was moaning and panting 
like a human creature, and great tears of anguish 
were coursing down her cheeks. 

“We must kill her,” said the passenger 
decidedly. 

“We can’t,”’ replied the conductor. ‘‘There 
is a fine of one hundred dollars for killing a deer. 
I will leave word at the next station for the game 
warden to come back and attend to it.” 

“And leave the poor thing here panting and 
gasping in anguish all that time?”’ cried the pas- 
senger hotly. 

“That’s the only thing to do,’’ replied the 
brakeman. 

“We can’t stay here all day,’’ exclaimed the 
conductor. ‘We have already lost five minutes. 
Come, Jim,” he said to the brakeman, ‘‘we must 
hurry.” 

The two started back to the train on a run, 
but the passenger still stood over the mortally 
wounded doe. 

“Aren’t you coming?” called the conductor 
as he swung on the rear platform and motioned 
the engineer to pull out. 

The passenger paid no attention to this sum- 
mons, but still watched the wild mother who lay 
gasping out her life at his feet. 

The engineer drew the throttle, and a cloud of 
steam belched from the smokestack, and the 
wheels began to turn. The train had barely got 
under way when a pistol shot rang out through 
the deep cut and a thick cloud of blue smoke 
curled up and was lost in the distance. 

“There,” said the passenger, as he watched 
the doe stretch out in death, while the look of dis- 
tress died out in her eyes and tranquility came 
in its place, “I have done one good job today, 
though I have lost my train, and it may cost me 
one hundred dollars; but I do not think that any 
judge would be fool enough to fine me for a deed 
like this.” 


ONE, TWO, THREE AND FOUR-YEAR-OLD PERCHERON MARES 


MY LADY’S WHIM 

By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
My Lady shivers as the wintry blast 
Around her sweeps; her coat of costly fur 
Still closer draws. From out the jungle she 
Has bought the priceless covering she wears. 
No matter how ’twas possible to be,— 
She owns it spite the sea of blood between. 
Why think of young, unmothered, or their cries, 
While nightly to her warm white breast she holds 
Her own babe safe from all such threatening ills? 
The jungle mother suckles her young brood 
Unsheltered from man’s base cupidity. 
The trap, the gun, the snare for her become 
The juggernauts that she must hourly brave. 
My Lady must wear fur,—and so a life 
Must be the sacrifice;—a life that draws 
Its sustenance from roots implanted deep 
In matchless mother love. Divine the law 
That would protect all motherhood. And yet,— 
My Lady must wear fur at any price. 
And so the huntsman’s craft he plies with skill, 
Subservient to my Lady’s whim and will. 


THE WESTERN JACK-RABBIT 
By GEO. F. PAUL 

Whoever rides out across the prairies of 
western Kansas early any morning in fine 
weather will find the big jack-rabbits busy at 
work feeding, but the moment they catch sight 
of anyone, off they fly as fast as the powerful 
springs in their hind legs will carry them. 
Sometimes they enter the settler’s corn-fields to 
nibble at the stray grains. When the dog 
appears, off they dash, their long ears laid 
down flat against their neck as they go bobbing 
down the furrows, leaving Rover to wonder 

where the streak of lightning went. 


THE BEASTS KNOW 


F. C. Bostock, the celebrated trainer of wild 
animals, says, “In some curious, incomprehen- 
sible way, wiid animals know instinctively 
whether men are addicted to bad habits. It is 
one of the many problems that are beyond 
human understanding. For those who are in the 
least inclined to drink, or live a loose life, the wild 
animal has neither fear nor respect. He despises 
them with all the contempt of his nature and 
recognizes neither their authority nor their 
superiority. If a man has begun to take just a 
little, or has deviated somewhat from the 
straight road, the animals will discover it long 
before his fellow-men. Absolute personal 
integrity seems to be the first requisite for the 
man who would get the confidence and control 
of animals. The quality in the trainer which 
dominates the animal nature within is precisely 
the quality which dominates the animal he 
trains. If he yields to the brute within him, no 
matter how little, his perfect poise and self- 
mastery are gone, and the keen instinct of the 
wild beast recognizes this instantly. Beasts 
seem to understand man’s degradation to their 
level, and his life is in danger every moment he 
is in their cage,” 
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The S. P. C. A. in Jerusalem 


ERUSALEM is the cruel- 
lest place I have ever been 
in,’ wrote one of our 
most liberal subscribers 
three years ago, “and I 
have been twice round 
the world!’ There were 
many others who felt 
the same, some who were 
resident here for years 

before it was possible to do any public work for 

the alleviation of the misery which was all 
around us. Again and again we sought to stir 
up other Europeans to come to the help of God's 
suffering creatures, always to be told that the 

Turkish laws against cruelty were abundantly 

adequate, and that if the government did not 

put its own laws into operation, they would not 
do it for our asking. Among the natives there 
were many who marveled at the inertia of the 

Europeans and Americans whose power to get 

firmans for their own institutions seemed to 

them unlimited, and to their lasting credit it 
was the Ottoman Committee of Union and 

Progress, in July, 1909, within one year of the 

receipt of their Constitution, who founded, with 

the help of three English friends, the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The Palestine agricultural laborer is generally 
very poor; the feeding of animals is, for part 
of the year, difficult and costly; the harvest 
season is short and must be made the most of; 
man and beast must work to their utmost 
power. The average Oriental is, with regard to 
animals, ignorant and indifferent rather than 
actively cruel; they themselves are often under- 
fed and disheartened; all suffer together. Again, 
camels, mules, and donkeys, are the beasts of 
burden of this country; cartsare almost unknown. 
Wherever there is building going on, earth and 
stones, beams of wood and iron and all other 
requisites are transported on the backs of 
animals; the owners are themselves but too often 
underpaid, the beasts are over-driven; the pack- 
saddles gall, the rope-harness cuts, the creatures 
are hungry, thirsty, and weak, but there is no 
time to look to them. The Jewish beasts are let 
out to Christians on Saturday, the Christian’s 
beasts to Jews on Sunday, unless the Christian 
himself works, as is probable, seven days a 
week, as does the Moslem. Let us think merci- 
fully of man as well as beast, above all let us 
help them to do better! 

With the help of the municipal officials we were 
able to enforce fines for ill-usage, but it soon 
became evident that whatever the educational 
value of teaching by means of the pocket, the 
animals were little the better. We soon became 
possessed of a whole museum of instruments of 
torture which our inspectors had taken away 
from the drivers, but we knew that in many 
cases the only lesson the drivers had learned 
was to hide these when we were seen to be 
coming. True we had insisted upon the use of 
leather harness instead of the cruel rope which 
cut into the flesh, we had established the right to 
take off pack-saddles and inspect backs, but 
even had they the best will possible, the peasants 
knew nothing of the care of wounds and sores, 
beyond the universal and often cruel remedy of 
cauterizing. 

Therefore, in the belief that our friends would 
continue their liberality, in August, 1910, we 
opened a small hospital, and during our first year 


Mrs. A. M. Spoer, honorable secretary of the S. P. C. A. 
in Jerusalem, is the author of ‘‘Things Seen in Palestine”’ 
and other books. . : 


By A. MONICA SPOER 


we had 165 patients, of which seventy-five were 
horses, eighty-four donkeys, three camels, and 
three mules. The stories told by our registers 
are too terrible for repetition. Had we three 
times our present accommodation we could fill 
the hospital the year round. The people have 
learned confidence in our cures, and often bring 
in their animals voluntarily, paying a small sum 
for their treatment. We have even been hon- 
ored by receiving the horses of the Pasha, the 
Governor of Jerusalem, as “paying guests.” 


impossible to enforce fines, we could not get the 
courts to take up our cases. The police, much 
reduced in numbers, were afraid to come to 
our assistance. On several occasions members 
of our Committee were mobbed, and Dr. Sinto 
Joseph, our surgeon, as well as our inspectors, 
were in danger of their lives from the violence 
of the people who were disaffected towards their 
own government and police. In 1912 it seemed 
as if our work must be given up, but we decided 
that so long as we could at least keep the hos- 


ON THE WAY TO MARKET IN PALESTINE 


Among our subscribers we have many of the 
native officials of Jerusalem, as well as the 
American, English, German and Jewish residents. 
Our admirable veterinary surgeon, who from the 
beginning has given untiring service, unpaid, is a 
Jew; our inspectors are Arabs, our hospital care- 
taker is a Moroccan. We have had kind help 
from the American Presbyterian College in 
Beirut, including a most welcome gift of a 
hundred copies of ‘‘Black Beauty’’ in Arabic for 
use in schools. Even one subscriber, in a new 
place, makes a little center of interest, and 
gives a missionary character to our work. Even 
to know of its existence does good, for 

Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart. 

But alas! there are dark days as well as 
bright, and dark days came for us, as well as for 
most in this country, when Turkey plunged into 
war. The people became depressed, the able- 
bodied men were taken for soldiers, building- 
work was stopped, trade and agriculture were 
at a standstill, poverty became deeper and 
deeper, and beast suffered as well as man. 
Moreover the political difficulties brought unrest 
and discontent in their train. We found it 


pital open, we were bound to do so, even if it 
were necessary to put an end to work on the 
aggressive side. 

We are thankful to say that the hospital has 
never been empty. We have had one inspector 
at work all the time. Our signs, placed on five 
of the terribly steep hills of Jerusalem, begging 
drivers to ‘‘go slowly,”’ have had some response. 
The spirit once inaugurated has not died out. 

Now—God be thanked—the war is over, a 
good season is expected. We have now three 
inspectors once more, and our hospital is full. 
We hope that we may be able to revive the 
system of punishment which is a part of the 
Turkish law, and which we set in motion but 
did not create. We are faced with many 
problems, and we look to our friends abroad to 
help us, as they have always done, and with 
renewed vigor. Our men have needed new 
badges and uniforms, our stables have been 
repaired, our sign-posts must be multiplied, they 
are already in four languages, others are needed 
if we are to reach the polyglot population of our 
Holy City. Our accommodation should be at least 
doubled by the enlargement of our hospital stable. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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“NO MORE PAIN” 
By ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 
In St. John’s mystic prophecies 
Of that new City which shall reign 
Is not the dearest sentence this— 
“There shall be no more pain!’’ 


I seem to see Earth’s tortures grim 
Hid by the laboratory’s door, 

Of slaughter pen and woodlands dim 
That have no language to implore. 


And restless souls like prisoned birds, 
And faces white with long despair, 

And hearts that break and speak no word, 
And lifted hands and gasping prayer. 


Then, strong as the incoming sea, 
Yet soft as music’s sweet refrain 

I hear that tender prophecy— 
“There shall be no more pain!”’ 


JACK LONDON ON DOCKING 


Jack London recently gave emphatic expres- 
sion of his views on docking, writing from his 
ranch in Glen Ellen, Sonoma County, California, 
to Francis A. Cox, secretary of the National 
Equine Defence League, England, as follows: 
Dear Sir: 

I am heartily in sympathy with the proposed 
law prohibiting the docking of horses. I under- 
stand that in some of the States of the United 
States such laws, and very strict laws, have 
already been passed. 

I have some fifty horses myself here on my 
California ranch, some of which are Shires 
imported directly from England. No horse has 
ever been docked on my ranch, or ever will be 
docked on my ranch. 

I am opposed to docking, for three vital 
reasons: (1) Docking is not beautiful; on the con- 
trary, it is ugly. (2) I see no utility for the 
horse through said docking; on the contrary, I 
see that so far as the life value and the use value 
of the horse be concerned, these values are 
diminished by docking. (3) And finally, docking 
is a wretched cruelty perpetrated on helpless 
animals merely from a false concept of beauty, or 
for the sake of money in the sales ring. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) JACK LONDON. 


ABOUT WATER FOR THE HORSES 


A bulletin recently issued by the Australian 
government regarding water for horses and the 
proper time to give it, has the following advice: 

Horses require from five to fifteen gallons of 
water a day, the quantity depending upon the 
temperature and the amount of work performed. 
Pure water is just as essential to a horse as it is 
to a man, and it is a mistake to suppose that a 
horse can drink badly contaminated water with 
impunity. Water obtained from pools or shal- 
low wells, contaminated with surface drainage, 
or containing decomposing organic matter, fre- 
quently causes diarrhoea, and generally predis- 
poses to colic. Water that contains a large 
amount of sediment should not be given, as the 
sediment causes a mechanical irritation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines, 
i.e., sand colic. When at rest in the stable, 
water should be given three times a day, and 
should invariably be given previous to feeding. 


BRIDLING HORSES 


It is almost too simple to write about, but it 
seems that very often we cannot think of the 
simplest thing without being told. As I hear 
again and again the expression that my method 
of bridling a horse is a “‘slick idea,”’ I thought it 
might be worth while to pass it on. Just fasten 
one end of the bit to the cheek piece with a snap 
—that is the whole trick. 

Several of my horses will open their mouths, so 
that I never touch their teeth, and those who do 
not—well, if you once try it you will realize at 
what greater advantage you are than when you 
have to try to get the entire bridle over their 
heads at the same time. 

When I wish to water or feed them away from 
home or when harnessed, they are unbridled in a 
moment, and you de not lose your hold on them, 
for the bridle serves as a halter, although if you 
have a horse that is a puller at the tie strap the 
bridle is not as strong as the halter to tie him 
with; and should they get away from you when 
taking out or putting into the barn they will not 
trample the bridle under foot as they will when 
they have it hung on the hame. 


JOHN-WRIGHT in Mail and Empire. 
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A PRIZE-WINNING SHIRE STALLION 
Under the names of War Horse, Great Horse, Old English Black Horse and Shire Horse, this 


breed has been raised in the Shire counties of Old England for centuries. 


The Shire is the largest 


of draft-horses, often attaining a height of over seventeen hands and a weight of 2200 pounds. 
With symmetrical outlines, bold, free action and great strength, the Shires are coming rapidly 
in favor in this country. The breed is popular in Canada, South America and British Colonies. 
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AND BILLY” 


[This pathetic little story was, no doubt, many years 
ago, originally published in some English magazine. It 
has also been found translated into French and Spanish, 
and for the purpose of assisting to preserve this simple 
narrative of kindness and affection, it is now again adapted 
into English]. 


ANY years ago a London 
Editor, in search of rest 
and health, strayed into 
one of the midland coun- 
ties of England. Those 
were the early days of rail- 
ways, when the stage- 
coach, with its handsome 
team and bright harness, 
was the principal mode of 

communication with the provinces. Our friend 

journeyed at random from place to place, pleased 
alike with the casual acquaintances he made 
among the simple-hearted country-folk, and 
with the home-like hospitality with which he 
was received at the village inns. The change 
from noisy, smoky London, to the peace and 
beauty of the restful country life, acted like a 
charm to his wearied brain and nerves, and he 
drank deep in the beauties of nature. The quiet 
lanes, bordered by green hedges and wild flowers; 
the deep pool, with its tall rushes and over- 
hanging trees; the sunlight and passing cloud 
shadows upon the fields and distant woodlands; 
the browsing herds; the growing crops; the snug 
cottages and farm-houses—all were pleasingly 
interesting to him. Many tales were afterwards 
the outcome of this country ramble, not the 
least interesting of which is the following story: 

In one of his journeyings by coach, it stopped 
at a small market town, and during the con- 
fusion, a young woman entered. She cheerfully 
and smilingly saluted the other passengers, and 
laughed merrily when one of her numerous 
parcels fell to the floor, disclosing a lot of chil- 
dren’s toys and sweets. She was soon in 
pleasant conversation with the Editor, and told 
him of her home and self. She was twenty-three, 
and the mother of three children. She was afraid 
that her husband was lonely, and that the 
children were calling for mamma, and she 
counted the milestones, in her impatience to be 
home. She said, “They will all be at the cross 
roads waiting for me, and so will Neptune and 
Bab.” 

The Editor enquired who the last were. ‘Oh, 
Neptune is our dear old dog, and Bab is the most 
beautiful mare you ever beheld. Her skin is so 
sleek, her eyes are so bright, and she is as in- 
telligent as a human being. I love Bab because 
I brought her up. I was almost a child when 
Bab was foaled; and soon she followed me about 
likea dog. After I was married I often went over 
to my mother’s house, and I always rode Bab. 
No whip ever touched her—my voice is all that 
she requires, and she understands me perfectly. 
Almost before my first little boy could walk, he 
and Bab were constant playmates. Bab allowed 
him to roll over her when she lay down, and she 
took as much care of him as I could possibly do 
myself; there was never a more attached pair of 
friends; and it has been just the same with the 
other two children.” 

The Editor, being always interested in 
accounts about the intelligence of animals, 
requested the young mother to tell him more 
about Bab, and she smilingly said, ‘‘Would you 
like to hear about Bab and her colt? She has 
the funniest, nicest, little colt that can be, and 
the children call him Billy. Every day regularly, 
at dinner-time, Billy and his mother come to the 
window, and wait with their bright eyes fixed 
upon us, until we give them their dessert of 
bread and sugar. 

“One day they did not come as usual, and I 
was just remarking the fact to my husband, 
when we were startled by the mare rushing 
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through the open door into the room. Her 
coat was rough, and covered with mud and 
sweat, and she neighed pitifully. My husband 
went out and called the men; but Bab, when she 
saw that I did not follow, came and seized the 
skirt of my dress with her teeth. I then fol- 
lowed, and she went rapidly across the fields. 
We came to a deep pool surrounded by a slippery 
bank, down which poor Billy had fallen into the 
water. The soft bank was quite cut up by the 
hoofs of the mare where she had been trying to 
save her foal, and finding this impossible she had 
come to us; it was quite a hard task to get the 
body of the foal to the top of the bank, but my 
husband, knowing how much I love the two 
animals, made every exertion, and the foal was 
brought home by the laborers in a senseless con- 
dition, Bab following, moaning piteously. We 
put Billy before the kitchen fire, wrapped him in 
blankets, rubbed him, and gave him a warm drink. 
Suddenly he gave a slight start, and opened his 
eyes, his mother darted to him with such a look 
of joy; but when Billy stood up it was wonderful 
to see poor Bab, she really wept, and I assure you 
that I saw tears fall from her eyes.” 

Just then the coach stopped—where four 
roads met—and the charming little woman said, 
“There is Robert and the children,”’ and in an 
instant she was in the road embracing her hus- 
band and little ones, filling their outstretched 
little hands with toys and sweets. A fine old dog 
stood patiently by to welcome his mistress when 
it should come his turn to be noticed. At this 
moment a noise of furious galloping was heard, 
and the Editor saw with intense delight, a mare 
and foal rushing, with all possible demonstration 
of joy, to the side of their noble and devoted 
young mistress. 


CARE OF DOGS AND CATS 


In a recent lecture, given under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Faculty 
of Medicine of Harvard University, in Boston, 
Dr. Arthur W. May said: 


“The dog or the cat, especially when young, 
should be regarded as a child. You would not 
force food on your baby, and it is just as natural 
that food forced on a puppy or kitten works the 
same harm that it would on a baby. 

“A country dog leads a more natural life than 
the city dog. He has more opportunity to exer- 
cise, and is rarely pampered. Dogs that are 
pampered and bathed too frequently are sus- 
ceptible to the many diseases which cause a high 
mortality among our pets. 

“Dogs or cats under natural conditions would 
rarely go into the water. Soap and water 
applied to their skin removes the oil which is 
intended to be there. Frequent brushing would 
remove all dirt and keep the fur clean from any 
foreign substance. 

“The diet of a household animal should vary 
with the exercise it is given. It is advisable to 
train kittens, especially the long-haired variety, 
to take olive-oil with the food. When an appar- 
ently well animal refuses food, don’t coax, but 
take the food away until the next meal time. 

“Don’t feed too much table scrap to the pets, 
as fat and greasy substances like gravy are not 
good for a constant diet. There should be one 
meal for adult dogs in the summer and two in the 
winter. 

“Remember not to pamper or bathe the pets 
too often, but give them the intelligent care that 
you would a child. Of course, in distemper it is 
necessary to pamper a little. 

“With these points in mind, the dog or cat will 
feel better and in all probability will live longer.”’ 


Don’t be guilty of turning an animal 
into the streets to be tortured by hunger 
or thirst. 


THE DESERTED CAT 
Not long ago 
That silky coat was prest 
Close to a human breast; 
There was no life below 
Sheltered in such dear rest, 
That love could but bestow— 
Not long ago. 


But yesterday 

The dawns arose, were past 
Each fairer than the last; 
Clouds all seemed swept away, 
No skies were overcast 

In their broad, bright array— 
But yesterday. 


For her alone 

It looked, the sunlight’s gleam 
Fell like a dazzling dream; 

She had the favorite’s throne, 
Hours ran a radiant stream 

And starred each rugged stone— 
For her alone. 


Homeless today 

With torn and tangled fur, 
She sees the morns recur— 
She sees them pass away; 
The last faint piteous purr, 
Is death’s attempt to pray— 
Homeless today. 


F. W. ORDE WARD in Animal World. 


TREATMENT OF CATS IN LONDON 


Some time ago an old man revisiting London 
after forty years in Australia was asked what 
appeared to him most strange in his walks about 
town. He said it was the change in the public 
attitude toward thecat. In his young days if a cat 
appeared in the street it was a signal to throw 
stones at it or set a dog on it; in any case to rouse 
a hostile demonstration, and the cat had to gal- 
lop for its life. Now he saw them sitting undis- 
turbed on doorsteps and corners all over town. 


ANIMAL WORK IN FLORENCE 


The Royal Society for the Protection of 
Animals in Florence, Italy, has just issued a 
report covering its activities for several years 
past. A dispensary, opened in 1907, is proving 
a most popular and successful institution. The 
Society has enforced the decrees forbidding the 
sale of blind birds, so that these are no longer 
seen in the shops of Florence. Two paid inspec- 
tors are employed, and the municipal guards, 
who prosecute cases of cruelty, are recompensed 
as in other Italian cities. The Society feels very 
keenly the need of a refuge for stray dogs and 
cats. The offices are at 33 Via Ricasoli, where 
foreign visitors will be most welcome. 


WAWAYANDA SHAMROCK AND LITTLE 


MISS MUFFET II. 
Owned by Mrs. C. N. Bailey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIS LIFE LOST FOR A KITTEN 
By MARY F. LOVELL 

In the early spring of 1913 there lived at 
Ellicott City, Maryland, a happy family con- 
sisting of Harry Stansfield, his wife, two little 
children—a boy and a girl, and a kitten. One 
day a bulldog chased the kitten which in its 
fright ran up a telegraph pole and was unable to 
come down. The children implored _ their 
father to rescue it. Anticipating no danger, the 
poor man climbed the pole, touched a wire, and 
was killed. As this man had been a kind and 
loving husband and father, his death plunged 
his family in the deepest grief. To this has been 
added privation. The mother, who is in frail 
health, and depends upon her needle, finds the 
support of herself and two little children a heavy 
task. She is a loving mother, and dreads to part 
with her children. She still has the kitten, be- 
cause, as she says, though at first she thought she 
could not endure to see it again, she remem- 
bered how utterly innocent it was, and asked 
herself why she should deprive her little boy, 
who is so fond of all animals, of the pleasure of 
keeping it. 

If there are any who read this and feel that at 
this blessed Christmas season they would like to 
do anything to lighten the burden of this family 
and put into the desolate home a little cheer, 
they can address, Mrs. Amanda E. Stansfield, 
Ellicott City, Maryland. 


“BILLY” OF BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Boston, January, 1914 


FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit, except when copyrighted. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 45 
Milk Street, Boston. 


THE HORSES WON 

The following happened a short time ago in 
Boston: Mr. A. wanted to sell Mr. B. a five-ton 
auto-truck. Mr. B. said, “If your auto-truck 
can do as much as my span of horses, and do it 
at less expense, I'll buy it, but you must prove 
that it can.” Just at this time Mr. B. had a 
large shipment of butter arrive which must be 
transported from the freight depot to North 
Market street. Team and auto-truck started in 
at the same hour and worked all day. The team 
delivered five tons more during the same time 
than the truck, in spite of the fact that the truck 
had one more man. 

Mr. A. asked for a second day’s trial. This 
was granted, only Mr. B. said, ‘‘I must have the 
same number of men on my team that you have 
on your truck.”” Agreed. That day the team 
delivered ten tons more than the auto-truck. 

If any one questions these statements we shall 
be glad to furnish names, dates and witnesses. 
Also the name of a prominent firm in Boston 
that bought two handsome delivery cars at 
$3000 each. After an experience sufficient to 
determine their value the order was given to sell 
them and replace them with horses. One sold 
for $125, and the other for $100. When asked 
why the effort was not made to get more for 
them, the answer was given, ‘‘We grew so sick of 
having these in the shop when we wanted them 
that we were glad to get rid of them at any price, 
and have something we could depend on.” 

We only mention these two cases out of others 
that have come under our personal observation 
to confirm our claim that the horse is not yet in 
any danger of becoming a memory of the past. 

F.H.R. 
VITAL STATISTICS 


According to the U. S. ‘Crop Reporter’’ of 
January 1, 1913, there were 20,567,000 horses 
in the United States, of the aggregate value of 
$2,278,222,000. During the year beginning 
January 1, 1912, horses increased 58,000, mules 
increased 24,000, milch cows decreased 202,000 
and other cattle decreased 4,242,000. In total 
value the horses increased $105,528,000, mules 
increased $19,588,000, the value of milch cows 
increased $107,369,000, and that of other cattle 
increased $159,581,000. The total value of all 
animals enumerated above on January 1, 1913, 
was $5,501,783,000, as compared with $5,008, 
327,000 on January 1, 1912, an increase of 
$493,456,000 or 9.9 per cent. These statistics 
prove that the number of live stock in the country 
is increasing instead of decreasing and confirm 
the plea for the animal hospitals. The capital 
invested in animal industry in Massachusetts is 
$41,233,780. If the percentage of loss recorded 
in New York State, 10 per cent., is true of 
Massachusetts, how much of the $4,123,378, now 
lost every year in this State through exposure 
and disease, would be saved by animal hospitals? 


HUMANE METHODS IN SLAUGHTER 


For nearly four years the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has striven to create a public opinion that would 
ultimately demand that our food animals be 
slaughtered by methods involving the least 
possible pain. We have heard from more than 
six hundred readers of Our Dumb Animals who 
have offered their names in support of this 
movement. These names represent twenty 
States of the Union. 

At the last meeting of the American Humane 
Association a _ resolution, prepared by the 
president of our Society, was adopted pledging 
the Association to take up this campaign and 
work toward securing a Commission appointed 
by the President or Congress, to inquire into this 
whole subject by careful study and investiga- 
tion,andreport. This has been done in England. 
Several organizations exist there to agitate this 
question and keep it before the public. 

The sufferings connected with the slaughter of 
cattle, sheep, swine and poultry not only outrank 
in the number of victims by tens of millions all 
other kinds of cruelty but the needless pain 
and fright endured, when thought of in the 
mass, baffles the imagination and forces the cry, 
“How long, O Lord, how long?” 

That this appalling indifference to the suffer- 
ings of mute, helpless creatures who are sacrificed 
for thousands of gentle men and women, exists, 
can only be explained by utter ignorance of the 
facts. The shambles are not places of amuse- 
ment that men frequent. Unseen they have 
no place in men’s thoughts. F.H.R. 


Send for a free sample of the new ‘‘Be Kind 
to Animals’”’ button—the universal humane 
badge. Many orders are being received from 
all parts of the country. See reproduction 
and full description on inside back cover. 


GLANDERS 


This fatal disease among horses seems to be 
of most ancient origin. Accounts of it appear 
in our earliest historical records. When Homer 
writes of the plague that attacked the horses and 
mules of the Greeks before Troy as a punishment 
for Agamemnon’s treatment of the priest of ‘‘far- 
darting Apollo,”’ it is quite probable that it was 
an outbreak of glanders. Many an army has 
been seriously crippled from this cause. 

Massachusetts is suffering from the inroads of 
this malady. Boston is, if reports are correct, 
sadly in need of the enforcement of rigorous 
methods for its eradication. There is just one 
effectual way of stamping out this scourge. First, 
quarantining the State from infected horses; 
second, destroying all horses that are infected, 
the State compensating the owners for their loss 
by a reasonable amount. 

This is the plan by which Canada has prac- 
tically banished nearly every trace of the 
disease from her territory. Every horse entering 
any of the provinces must have a clean bill of 
health. All horses in the provinces, whenever a 
case appears, are tested. Those reacting are 
destroyed, the government paying the owners 
two-thirds of their value. No fountains have 
been closed by the authorities as the evil is 
attacked at its source. 

This looks at first sight expensive. It has, 
however, been the most economical plan that 
could have been adopted. In the end it has not 
only saved the spread of the disease, but, as we 
have said, virtually eradicated it. When Massa- 
chusetts wakes up to her peril she will freely 
spend the money necessary to deal effectively 
with glanders within her own borders. F.H.R. 


HOW TO STOP IT 


Another period of deer slaughter has come and 
gone in Massachusetts. Once more the State 
has turned loose an army of men and boys to 
maim, mangle and kill the deer of her forests. 
The story of the week’s hunting, as reported in 
the daily press, outraged the sense of justice and 
humanity. 

Little fawns nearly blown to pieces, beautiful 
young deer, grown tame by a year without 
attack, wounded and springing into the brush 
with shattered legs. Great soft-eyed does riddled 
with lead, but able to keep ahead of their pur- 
suers till shot after shot is fired, finally dropping 
exhausted and in the agony of death—these are 
the stories brave and generous ‘‘sportsmen” have 
repeated to their friends and companions. How 
many escaped to die from fatal wounds that 
may entail days of suffering no one will ever know. 

Undoubtedly the deer do injure crops and 
young trees. The farmer’s complaint is not 
without foundation. In innumerable instances, 
however, everyone knows this side of it is greatly 
exaggerated, and exaggerated fora purpose. The 
question of wild deer in an agricultural and 
thickly settled community raises a most per- 
plexing problem. If anyone has found a satis- 
factory and humane solution of it I have not yet 
seen him. There must, however, be brains 
enough and heart enough in Massachusetts to 
find some answer that is less brutal and inhuman 
than the one we are making today. 

But apart from the hunted deer and all this 
week of so-called sport may mean for them, is 
the demoralizing and dehumanizing influence of 
this annual campaign of unpitying slaughter. 
Thousands of our youth, not only those who 
were among the hunters, but those who read the 
tales of brutality which have been so widely pub- 
lished, will suffer in the realm of their finer sen- 
sibilities and nobler impulses an injury that 
cannot be measured. This is by no means the 
least of the baneful consequences of the policy 
we are following today. 

Who will send us fifty dollars, or a part of it, 
to plan for petitions from all over the State to 
the legislature for such action, by repeal or 
modification, as will prevent or reduce to a 
minimum the cruelties and baneful effects 
involved in the working of our present law? If 
a few who have been made indignant by this 
week of cruelty will join us we believe we can set 
a stream of petitions flowing to the State House 
that will be heeded. Won't Massachusetts 
readers cooperate by sending to the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. for petitions which they 
will personally circulate? F.H.R. 


A NEW CALENDAR 


The Humane Calendar for 1914, published by 
the American Humane Education Society, is now 
ready for distribution. Wherever this calendar 
may be placed during the coming year—in the 
home, the school-room, the store, the shop or the 
office, it will be a daily reminder to ‘BE KIND 
TO ANIMALS.” Upon each leaf there are 
practical suggestions for the teacher, wholesome 
information for the pupil, and humane and 
helpful sentiment for everyone who cares any- 
thing for the great movement whose object is 
“protection for the helpless,""—the children and 
the dumb animals. A very pretty picture illus- 
trating the affection that dogs and horses often 
have for each other, adorns the calendar which 
is 11 x 14 inches in size. 

Your order should be placed at once as the 
edition is limited. Price, 15 cents each, postpaid. 
Large orders, $1.00 per dozen, $7.50 per hundred; 
transportation extra. 


“Be Kind to Animals’’ every day in 1914 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Offices, 45 Milk Street, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. LEROY SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treas.; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance) Fort Hill 2640 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Chief Agent 
FREE DISPENSARY 
73 Central Street, Boston 
Open daily except Sunday from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
F. J. FLANAGAN, M.D.C.,V.S., D. L. BOLGER, D.V.S. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ............... 4552 
Fish peddlers’ and hawkers’ horses 
Number of prosecutions ......... 22 
Number of convictions ........... 20 
Horses taken from work.......... 117 
Horses humanely killed .......... 169 


Animals treated at Free Dispensary 352 

Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ..............:- 
Cattle, swine and sheep killed ... 43 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received $1212.50, 
bequest of Mrs. Lidian Emerson of Concord, and 
$18, balance of bequest of Mrs. Sarah E. Skinner 
of Brookline; and gifts of $20 from Miss E. M. 
Cole, and $15 each from Augustus Hemenway 
and Mrs. Emmons Crocker. The Society has 
received $239.74, interest. It has been remem- 
bered to the extent of $1000 in the will of 
William H. Reynard of Dartmouth. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $138.26 from ‘‘a co-worker’’ for the dis- 
tribution of humane literature, $129 from the 
estate of Elizabeth F. Noble, $35.61 from the 
bequest of John I. Burtt, a gift of $25 from Mrs. 
Mary D. Prime, and $390, interest. 

Boston, December 17, 1913. 


FIFTEEN CASES A DAY 

During November 352 cases were treated at 
the Free Dispensary of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., being an average of about fifteen 
cases for each working day. Of these, six were 
treated by correspondence, the rest in person at 
the Dispensary. The animals included 162 dogs, 
107 cats, sixty-eight horses, and fifteen birds. 


“LET US KILL SOMETHING” 
By EDWIN D. MEAD 


Professor Edward S. Morse, in one of his 
charming talks about Japan to the young people 
at the.Old South Meeting-house, told a story of 
being in a little Japanese village when some great 
bird, I think an eagle, was seen circling about 
with its broad wings and finally settling upon the 
top of a little tree, where it quietly rested upon 
the swinging branch. It was an unusual sight, 
and naturally created unusual excitement. 
What did the young people of the village do? 
They all rushed for their paper and pencils and 
gathered near the tree to make sketches of their 
fine visitor. Professor Morse observed, after 
telling the story, that he greatly feared that if 
the incident had occurred in a New England 
village the boys and men, instead of running 
for their drawing books would have run to get 
their guns to kill the bird. 

He was probably right; and the ground for the 
feeling is strengthened when we read in the 
morning’s paper during the open week of deer 
shooting in Massachusetts, that a hunter in Mt. 
Washington, Berkshire County, shot and killed 
a white doe. It is believed, we read, to be one of 
two white deer seen of late in a cover in Mt. 
Washington. Their presence had attracted 
much interest from the people of the neighbor- 
hood; and the Greenfield hunter who succeeded 
in cornering and killing one of them seems to be 
regarded as a hero. ‘He is to have the deer’s 
head mounted.’’ What would our Japanese 
friends say to this? What would they have 
done? Why, the whole neighborhood would 
have united in pride at the presence of these 
rare and beautiful creatures and in loving effort 
to preserve them. Even the Indians used to 
hold the white deer in almost superstitious ven- 
eration and they were safe from pursuit by 
them; but while the ‘‘savage’’ had some senti- 
ment and heart in this matter, the ‘‘civilized”’ 
man often seems to have none. 

There are certain “high-class” circles in Eng- 
land in which the highest pleasure is to ‘‘go out 
and kill something.’”” The reports from western 
Massachusetts would imply that great circles 
in our own country towns are approaching that 
level. In recent years, through the increase of 
our forest lands, the deer have been coming back 
into our western counties in large numbers. 
Protected by law during the most of the year, 
the brief period in November when the law is 
lifted becomes an orgy of slaughter. Nothing 
could be more mournful or more demoralizing 
than the accounts which have been given such 
prominence in the papers of Worcester and 
Springfield. The slaughter of the deer is the 
great excitement and great sport in half of the 
country towns, which vie with each other in 
reporting the number of their ‘‘kills.” The 
“kill” in Hampden County, we read, is estimated 
at one hundred; in the North Adams district 
fifty-five deer have been killed between Monday 
morning and Wednesday night; and so it goes. 
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There is rivalry not only as to who can kill 
“the biggest buck,’’ but “the smallest doe.” 
“A man in Monson who calls himself a sports- 
man killed a fawn that is said to have weighed 
but thirty-five pounds.’’ Boys and men get 
shot in the process, but that adds to the excite- 
ment. The poor deer are often simply mangled 
and fly in terror to die in cover. One hunter 
came upon a herd of twelve deer at Savoy. 
“He fired at a doe, breaking its leg, and fol- 
lowed it for about fifteen miles, then losing the 
track.” In Palmer, a rural free delivery man 
reports seeing ‘‘a buck with a broken leg run 
along the rear of the Catholic cemetery and 
turn in the direction of Baptist Hill.” Is it not 
time that Baptists and Catholics and all religious 
men and good citizens combine to put a stop 
to the melancholy performance, as barbarous as 
a bull-fight, in which so many of our country 
people are now participating? ‘‘The total shoot 
for the State so far has been estimated as 600,” 
and the end is not yet. (It proved to be 1568.) 
The passion for the killing possesses boys as 
well as men. “The most youthful hunter thus 
far to report a kill is a boy in Warwick, who shot 
a good-sized buck Tuesday afternoon. The buck 
was lying down and made no effort to move until 
the boy was upon him. There is an impression 
among hunters that deer have more confidence 
in children than in men, as past experiences 
seem to bear this argument out.” Can anything 
be sadder than the fact that our children are 
being encouraged to destroy this confidence on 
the part of these beautiful creatures? Is any- 
thing more necessary at this time than that 
Massachusetts should take lessons from Japan? 


ST. BERNARD COMES TO RESCUE 

When all efforts to find her female ppinter 
“Fanny” had failed and she had about given up 
hope of ever seeing her again after four days of 
fruitless searching, Mrs. H. M. Reed of Malden, 
Massachusetts, was led by a big St. Bernard, 
which belonged to her neighbor, to, the place 
where her own dog had become imprisoned. 

On the fifth morning after the pointer’s dis- 
appearance the St. Bernard came to Mrs. Reed’s 
home and dropped a bone which she was carry- 
ing, upon the doorstep. The dog was driven 
away several times, but persisted in coming 
back with the bone in her mouth. Finally it 
dawned upon Mrs. Reed that the St. Bernard 
was trying to tell her something and she decided 
to follow whither the dog might lead. Together 
they went across the street to a house some dis- 
tance away and around to the side piazza where 
the dog again dropped the bone. Under the floor 
of the piazza the lost pointer was found and, al- 
though weak from hunger, she was overjoyed to 
get out of her predicament and find her mistress. 

It is believed that the pointer went under the 
piazza before the wooden winter walk had been 
put down and that this shut off her escape. Her 
St. Bernard companion must have understood 
the situation and realized that only human 
hands could extricate her friend. 
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American Humane 
Education Society 


m 
Peace On EarTH, 
‘KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LIVING 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. Checks 
should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of American Humane Education 
Society 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. LEROY SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treas.; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia ZulaicaC. Chili 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder Cuba 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury . France 
William B. Allison Guatemala 
Edward C. Butler Mexico 
Jerome Perinet Switzerland 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning Turkey 


THE REAL JAPAN 


Dr. Francis G. Peabody, so long connected 
with Harvard University, is back from Japan. 
While there his opportunities were of the best to 
learn the attitude of the leaders of public opinion 
toward the United States. He was constantly 
meeting the most influential men of the kingdom. 
He spoke before many distinguished bodies of 
scholars. The statesmen of Japan welcomed 
him as guest. His testimony corroborates the 
testimony of other well-known men like Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot and President David Starr 
Jordan that nothing is farther from the thought 
or desire of Japan than war with us. When shall 
we be willing to accept the word of such thor- 
oughly trustworthy men who have had the 
chance to know the truth, and cease believing 
the lying reports of a sensational press? 

F.H.R. 
A NAVAL HOLIDAY 

Mr. Winston Churchill, head of the British 
admiralty, last year proposed to Germany a 
year’s suspension of new ship-building for 
defense; the German chancellor spoke favorably 
of the idea; recently Mr. Churchill has renewed 
the offer, but Germany has not yet acted upon it. 
Meanwhile in the United States, Secretary 
Daniels of the Navy, Speaker Clark, Minority 
Leader Mann, and other prominent members of 
Congress have heartily endorsed the innovation. 
A movement has been started to authorize the 
President to support the offer diplomatically. It 
seems to us that an Act by Congress at this time 
would produce a profound and far-reaching im- 
pression upon Europe, and tax-payers every- 
where would applaud the efforts to cut down the 
enormous expenses of armament. Let the 
United States set the example—once England 
and Germany unite in stopping increased appro- 
priations for defense, and France, Austria, 
Japan and the other powers will eagerly follow. 
The vision of world peace is clearer today than 
ever before. 


DOCKING OF HORSES 
By F. J. A. van VOLLENHOVEN 

The Nymegen Branch of the Dutch Society 
for the Protection of Animals has been much 
honored by receiving the answers of the Minister 
of War, and of the municipalities of Amsterdam, 
Arnhem and Utrecht, in reply to its request that 
docked horses shall not be purchased when 
horses have to be bought for the army and for 
municipal service. 

It is happy to state that these authorities 
incline to find a way for satisfying this humane 
petition, but sincerely regrets to hear that the 
most valuable horses offered for sale are the 
poor mutilated ones, so that, even if they desire 
to do so, they will often be obliged to act against 
the request. 

Here is the best proof that the docking of 
horses is a horrid cruelty, because it seems that 
the best horses have to suffer simply but for 
their extra qualities; for who will accept the 
statement that they acquire these qualities by 
the docking practice? 

Nymegen, Netherlands. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 

The International Anti-Vivisection and Ani- 
mal Protection Congress, the object of which is 
to advocate a consistent opposition to all forms 
of cruelty to animals, convened in Washington, 
D. C., December 8 to 11. Mr. Edward H. 
Clement of Boston, a director of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., is president of the organi- 
zation, which has a long list of vice-presidents, 
including many prominent men and women of 
Europe and the United States. 

Among those who addressed the Congress 
were the Secretary of State, U. S. Senators 
Gallinger and Myers, Bishop Harding, Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley, President of the Mass. 
S. P. C. A., on ‘‘Slaughter-House Reform,” 
Mrs. James Speyer on ‘‘Animal Hospitals,” 
T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary of the National 
Audubon Societies, on the ‘‘Protection of Birds,” 
Hon. Henry C. Merwin on “Humane and Sani- 
tary Stabling,’”’ Ernest Thompson Seton on 
“Cruel Methods of Trapping,’ Mrs. Huntington 
Smith on “Homes for Lost Animals and Methods 
of Painless Destruction,”’ Dr. Albert Leffingwell 
on “The Future of Vivisection,’’ Professor J. 
Howard Moore on ‘Discovering Darwin,” Mrs. 
Geo. S. Lovell on ‘‘Humane Education,’’ Dr. 
Hamilton F. Biggar, A.M., LL.D., on “The 
Restriction of Vivisection,’’ and many others. 


S. P. C. A. IN SCOTLAND 

The Scottish S. P. C. A., with headquarters 
in Edinburgh, issues a voluminous report at 
the end of its seventy-third year. Twenty- 
three branch societies are maintained throughout 
the country. During the year the directors 
continued their endeavors to secure the most 
humane methods in the slaughter of animals 
for food. An annual letter was sent in April 
to 2300 clergy of all denominations, asking them 
to present the claims of animals for humane 
treatment. Essay competitions were held in 307 
schools, from which 15,252 essays were received, 
889 prizes being distributed. 


HUSTLING BAND IN ARKANSAS 


It is not often that a Band of Mercy grows as 
rapidly as the Monticello (Arkansas) Public 
School Band. From a membership of twenty- 
five on November 4, the date of its first meeting, 
it leaped to one hundred and thirteen on Novem- 
ber 21, and is still growing. 

The Band was organized through the efforts 
of Elisha Boler, one of the boys in the school, who 
is greatly interested in humane work. He 
offered small prizes to members who brought in 
the longest lists of new names. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Angell Memorial Bospital 


“The Society has a great 
work before it; and it ear- 
nestly asks the aid and pray- 
ers of every man and woman 
who believes in God, and has 
sympathy for His suffering 
creatures.”’ 


GEORGE T. ANGELL’S 
Appeal in the Boston papers, 
April, 1868. 

With the beginning of the year 1914, we can 
register one important accomplishment. The 
foundations of the Angell Memorial Animals’ 
Hospital are in place and soon the steel structure 
will rise from them and within a year this monu- 
ment to the activities of George T. Angell will 
be an accomplished fact. 

To cover the large expenditure necessitated 
by the erection of this building we need the sup- 
port of every person that is interested in our 
work. The serious disturbances of the money 
market and the losses occasioned by the decline 
in money securities which are held in New 
England have handicapped seriously our work. 
We find it necessary to double our efforts in 
order to arouse among our friends sufficient 
enthusiasm to cover our expenditures. The 
needs of our work are increasing and most 
pressing. We hesitate to make repeated appeals 
to our members who are supporting the regular 
work of the Society to furnish also the means 
of paying for the Angell Memorial Animals’ 
Hospital. 

The contributions necessary to pay for this 
work must come from people who are interested 
in our work and who have sufficient public spirit 
to want Boston to occupy its place among the 
foremost cities of the world in humane work. 
New York is opening the second animal hospital 
in the course of eighteen months; Philadelphia 
has had one for several years. The State of 
New York has just dedicated three new buildings 
at Cornell Agricultural College devoted exclus- 
ively to the care and treatment of large and 
small animals. 

Massachusetts has always led the world in 
humane work and we have faith in the generosity 
of its citizens and know that they will come to 
our rescue, subscribing the funds necessary to 
pay for the construction of the Hospital and the 
office building of our Societies. 

Your contribution will be welcome, no matter 
how small. Kindly send us the names of two 
friends who you believe may be inclined to assist 
us and, if you cannot do more, advertise our 
work and tell your neighbors what we are 
undertaking. 

NATHANIEL T. KIDDER \ 


Executive Committee 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


MRS. GEORGE T. ANGELL 


WHERE HORSES ARE UNKNOWN 

Miss Annie Coope, a missionary to the San 
Blas Indians, in subscribing for Our Dumb 
Animals, says that a few copies were sent her 
by a Massachusetts clergyman, and the maga- 
zine proved such a delight to her boys, as well as 
to herself, that she felt she must receive it 
regularly. 

The San Blas Islands are situated about one 
hundred miles from Colon, Panama. On the 
islands are a few cats, dogs, hens, chickens, and 
one pig, but no horses, cows, goats, or sheep; 
only the few inhabitants who have been to Colon 
have ever seen a horse or other large domestic 
animal. Many of the young men are, therefore, 
greatly interested in pictures of these animals. 
Just now they are looking forward eagerly to the 
proposed importation of a cow. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Familiar Friends in Feather 
Ill. THE KINGFISHER 
By C. L. CHAMBERLIN 
O doubt many who live near a lake or 
stream are familiar with this strange 
and interesting bird, the kingfisher. 
There is little question but that they 
have seen and frequently observed it if it 
dwells in their neighborhood, for its noisy 
chatter and peculiar habits compel attention. 
It is a little larger than the blue jay which it 
somewhat resembles in color. The back is a 
slaty-blue, rather bright on the wings but duller 
in hue and containing less white underneath. 
The head appears too large for the body owing 
chiefly to the high, stiffly-feathered topknot 
and wide, strongly formed beak with which it 
secures its prey, spearing it through with a 
quick stroke of the firmly set head and neck. 

The kingfisher calls attention to itself by its 
habit of perching upon a bare limb overlooking a 
stream or pool and at frequent intervals making a 
quick flight to the water where it has espied a 
fish of suitable size. This flight is made with 
such swiftness that the entire body of the bird is 
often carried under the water. It emerges with 
a sparkle of flying spray as it dashes the water 
from its body and returns to the limb to repeat 
the performance if unsuccessful. If successful, 
it wings its way to a favored spot for making its 
meals or to the nest of young if in proper season. 

The cry of this bird resembles the clatter of a 
watchman’s rattle. It is made at very frequent 
intervals whenever the bird is in motion, and 
often appears to be a cry of exultation over 
another successful catch. 

The habit of nesting is one of the most peculiar 
things about the kingfisher. A steep bank is 
selected, the nearly perpendicular or even over- 
hanging side of a hill or of a lake shore or river 
bank. In this it excavates an opening some- 
what larger than its body so as to provide easy 
entrance, and extending backward from five to 
eight feet. At the end of this passage a larger 
space is formed and here is built the rude nest of 
limbs and twigs, lined with its own feathers. 
The underground passage often changes its 
direction so that one is unable to locate the nest 
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BELTED KINGFISHERS 


from without. Occasionally, after the young 
birds are well grown, it is possible to locate them 
by their noise, but the nest,is usually too deep 
down for the human ear to detect any sound. 
In this lies its protection from the wily fox, the 
ever-hungry skunk and _ keen-nosed_ raccoon. 
All of these hunters of the wild are not averse to 
young birds when seeking food and any of them 
could soon dig out the nestful of big-headed, 
round-eyed, huge-crested fledglings if the nest 
were located near the surface. 

The young birds acquire considerable exercise 
running up and down the underground passage, 
yet they are rarely seen at the opening, and only 
when ready to make a flight. Occasionally the 
watcher with a good field or opera glass catches 
a glimpse of the tiny forms, almost exact counter- 
parts of the parents, when the old birds are 
entering with food. The first flight is usually 
made to a near-by limb, a favorite perch of the 
old birds, and it is not an infrequent sight to see 
a row of from two to four little kingfishers sitting 
in solemn stillness awaiting the return of the 
parent birds with food. At such times they 
may sometimes be approached quite closely and 
photographed from a distance of a few feet. 
They are so solemn yet comic looking with their 
large round eyes, big heads surmounted by high, 
fully developed crests even as young fledglings, 
that a close observation well repays the exercise 
of a little time and patience, while a photograph 
forms a lasting souvenir of interest and amuse- 
ment. Indeed the kingfishers, old or young, 
possess many peculiar habits which render them 
delightful objects for the study and observation 
of all lovers of nature. 


THE AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE 
By CHARLES ELMER JENNEY 


IMUS polyglottus, the many-tongued 
mimic, the scientists call him, and 
to everyone else he is known as the 
mocking-bird, which both well de- 

scribe him in his common everyday character. 
But when on moonlight nights he wakens you 
with his own original compositions, pouring 
forth his full heart with the joy of living, you 
forget his droll mimicries and listen enraptured 
to the real artist, one of the sweetest of singers. 
He seems to say that life and the beautiful 
moonlight are far too worth while to be slept 
away, and you will awaken and believe it, and 
after the concert sink gently back to pleasant 
dreams. 

By day, he is an animated piece of waggery, 
flipping his tilted tail in the sauciest way, and 
making pert remarks whenever you venture 
his way. He will sit on the tip of the windmill 
tower and imitate the peculiarities of the 
neighborhood roosters calling one to the other. 
Perchance that morning, out after the treas- 
ures of the dew-time, he has heard a quail calling 
and he essays over and over to repeat this 
distinctive ringing call, with very good success. 
You may run to the door to answer the postman’s 
whistle, apparently somewhat ahead of time 
today, and find that the call is from the top of 
the acacia tree and you have been April-fooled 
by a bird. 

In the mating season, each pair chooses care- 
fully a site of its own not too near any other pair. 
While they dearly love to build in the low 
orchard trees, where the good things of life shall 
be conveniently handy in their season, yet more 
often a pair will choose some tree close to your 
town house and become as well recognized 
tenants of your yard as you are of your own 
house. If there is an apricot or plum-tree in the 
garden, it is so much the more appreciated, for 
they are epicures in the fruit line, choosing 
always the sunny cheek of the juiciest and ripest 
apricot. Yet for their song and companionship 
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OUR NATIONAL SONG-BIRD 


one can well spare them the board that i is neces- 
sary for the support of one pair. 

Their nest is founded on a base of large dry 
twigs loosely piled together in the low crotch of a 
fruit or shade tree. Bark lining and grass and 
some feathers form the interior decoration. The 
eggs, almost invariably four in number, are 
smaller than a robin’s and thickly and quite 
evenly speckled all over with brown or purple 
on a greenish background. ; 

They are diligent defenders of their home. 
No stray dog can pass down the street with 
impunity in their nesting season. No matter 
what the denomination of the canine or how 
innocent his purpose, the bird is after him, 
nipping him savagely at the base of his tail, and 
flight is his only safety, usually with tail tucked 
between his legs and a howl of dismay. I was 
awakened on my sleeping porch early one spring 
morning by an unwonted racket. Looking out 
I saw one of the park gray squirrels part way up 
the trunk of the acacia, dodging and chattering 
in great anger at a mocking-bird that disputed 
his right of way up the nest-tree. The squirrel 
was stubborn, and tried to keep the trunk 
between him and the bird, without retreating, 
but after many indignant remonstrances, sharply 
answered by the mocker, he backed down, 
hopped swiftly across the yard, pursued by the 
mocking-bird, and sought elsewhere for nuts on 
trees more likely to grow them. 

You have only to watch a mocking-bird a few 
minutes to get a full quota of amusement. He 
is never lazy nor dull, and his antics and remarks 
are full of up-to-date humor. 

But cheerful comrade of the day as we find 
him, it is not in this role that we reach the fullest 
appreciation of his genius. His early morning 
song of rejoicing at the return of another dawn, 
his subdued yet buoyant notes at twilight, as a 
sort of thanks for another day of pleasure 
granted, and most of all, the full melody of his 
moonlight sonatas, when all the earth is hushed 
to receive it—these reveal to us the true spirit 
of our own American nightingale, the mocking- 


bird. 
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The §. P. C. A. in Jerusalem 
(Continued from page 117) 

We are, moreover, sorely in need of a camel- 
stable. The camel is the most costly possession 
of the peasant of Palestine, his loss or disablement 
is a family catastrophe. As a beast of burden 
he is liable to many forms of injury; one seldom 
passes a group of town-camels without hearing 
the low sad moan which speaks of the galling 
pack-saddle, the spinal injury from over-pressure. 
But the camel cannot be housed with the horse 
or donkey, who hold him in such antipathy that 
they often refuse to pass him on the road. 
Moreover his height and bulk require stables of 
special construction. We could do much to 
help him and his owner, if we had the means. 
Many a one would be willingly brought to us, for 
the owners are beginning to realize their own 
ignorance. 

The poor Syrian people are not the only 
ignorant among the nations! Surely the tourists 
who engage animals without seeing that they are 
in proper condition, who often refuse to pay a 
reasonable price so as to encourage care and 
thought for the steeds they ride or drive, who 
insist on doing more than a fair day’s work in a 
day—let us hope that their fault, too, is only 
that of ignorance! They have a great oppor- 
tunity of spreading the gospel of love and 
mercy; we have a warm welcome for those who 
make use of it. Jerusalem is visited by more 
tourists from America than from all the countries 
of Europe put together. With the exception of 
two generous friends, both of them well-known 
citizens, we have received less help from Ameri- 
cans than from any others. Perhaps the 
kindly people of the United States have not 
realized the desperate need, nor that Jerusalem 
is visibly growing in extent day by day, bringing 
in mainly added poverty and squalor. 

We have here no cruel ‘‘sport,”’ no vivisection, 
no taking of life for dress or ornaments. I 
have never seen a native set dogs on to fight; the 
people are fond of cats and birds; they make 
household pets of their sheep. I may add that 
in twelve years familiarity with the country I 
have never heard of cruelty to a child. But we 
have ignorance, and the indifference which comes 
of ignorance, and wé have terrible poverty. 
Jerusalem is not the only field in which help is 
wanting, we can do a little in the villages, but 
there is terrible suffering which we have not 
meanstotouch. Help will be gratefully received 


by the writer, or by Stuart Donnithorne, Esq., 
addressed, in either case, S. P. C. A., Jerusalem. 


A TREASURY 
MORAL AND HUMANE EDUCATION. 
This is the title of a volume of good reading for all 


OF GOOD STORIES FOR 


the young folks. It is well adapted also for the use 
of teachers in schools where humane instruction is 
required by law, as is now the case in fourteen 
States. To supply the teacher, therefore, with such 
material as will enable her to meet the law both 
conscientiously and efficiently, every effort in this 
direction should be encouraged. The stories, 
poems, anecdotes and incidents have been culled 


‘from many sources, not a few of them having been 


taken from Our Dumb Animals. They are all well- 
chosen, wholesome, and humanely educative, 
—the kind of literature that ought to be in thou- 
sands of school-rooms. 

The illustrations are in keeping with the text and 
greatly reinforce the humane lessons. 

124 pp. 50 cents. Discount in half-dozen lots 
to schools and teachers. The Little Chronicle 
Company, Chicago. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG, Maurice Maeterlinck. 

“Amid all the forms of life that surround us,”’ 
says Maeterlinck, ‘‘not one, excepting the dog, has 
made an alliance with us. A few creatures fear us, 
most are unaware of us, and not one loves us.” 
With this latter statement there are many of the 
human species who do not, probably could not, 
agree; but there are those, too, who, with the 
author of this book, know and feel that the dog’s 
love for man is instinctive and unselfish, not craven 
nor mercenary; that it is akin to man’s own love 
for his Creator. 

Maeterlinck has made out a strong case for the 
dog. His Pelleas, perhaps of extraordinary canine 
intelligence, had a master who studied the workings 
of the dog’s brain and interpreted his actions and 
conduct by human standards. As a tribute to the 
dog, the only animal with an inherent love for man 
and a desire to serve him as his king and lord, this 
essay ranks high. The volume is artistically 
bound and contains numerous colored illustrations 
of the dog Pelleas. 

67 pp. $1.25 net. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


THE BOY WITH THE U. S. INDIANS, Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler. 

Among the late books of adventure and heart- 
stirring narrative for boys the “U. S. Service 
Series’” combines the qualities of pleasure and 
instruction. As the world of the Indian recedes 
and fades into the past it is of great importance 
that the rising generation should be reliably in- 
formed about this race, once so great and powerful 
and possessed of so many noble characteristics. 
What it once was and what it now is and how this 
transition came about; the life, habits, customs and 
feelings of the scattered remnants of the American 
aborigines; and some of the wrongs they have 
suffered at the hands of the white man, are graphi- 
cally described in this well-made volume. 

Many of the illustrations are from photographs 
taken for the Government. Bound in decorated 
cloth covers. 

410 pp. $1.50. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
Boston. 


LINCOLN AND SLAVERY, Albert E. Pillsbury. 

This attractive little book with its broad margins 
and excellent type that can be read at a sitting, and 
should be so read, to appreciate the force of its irre- 
sistible logic, is bound to be ranked among the 
classics of the Lincoln literature. No lover of the 
great President would miss possessing it if he knew 
the charm and value of its pages. Its author, a 
distinguished lawyer and student, has set forth in 
these pages, as it has never been done elsewhere the 
story of Lincoln’s relation to slavery. With the 
clean cut, trenchant logic and knowledge of his- 
torical facts, goes a brilliancy of literary style that 
holds the reader from the first sentence to the last. 

97 pp. 75 cents. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 
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THE LAUREL HEALTH COOKERY, 
Bucknam Perkins. 

For those who are coming to believe more and 
more in vegetarian diet, this cook-book, which 
covers the author’s experience as an instructor in 
vegetarian cookery for thirty years, is one of the 
very best on the market, and embraces all phases 
of the non-flesh idea—regard for animals, health, 
and economy. It contains 1760 recipes, in not one 
of which are used meat, meat extracts, or animal 
fats of any sort. The dishes are simple and prac- 
tical but surprisingly appetizing, and include all 
branches of cookery, with directions for the prep- 
aration of substitutes for tea and coffee. 

The book contains general directions, health 
hints, and, at the beginning of each chapter, quota- 
tions from specialists on different subjects and 
helpful suggestions in that particular branch. 

525 pp. Regular edition, $1.75; de luxe edition, 

2.25. The Laurel Publishing Company, Melrose, 
Mass. 


TOBY, Elizabeth E. Goldsmith. 

A little white fox terrier, who was all love and life 
and truth and courage, and who answered to the 
name of Toby, was the loving friend and idol of the 
author for fifteen years. Over the fields and 
through the woods romped the gleeful terrier, some- 
times in company with Rob Roy McGregor, a collie, 
and Blarney, an Irish setter, but more often alone. 
A mighty hunter whose bite carried death to many a 
doughty opponent, he feared no foe. But in the 
arms or lap of his devoted mistress Toby is another 
dog—a joyous, playful confidante, a veritable fount 
of animated affection. Between the two there is a 
perfect understanding and a constant bond of sym- 
pathy. 

Toby’s traits and virtues are warmly praised and 
his life record makes a chronicle that every dog- 
loving reader will dwell upon with pleasure and 
admiration. 

Many classic references to the splendid qualities 
of the fox terrier as an intrepid hunter will be 
found in this volume, as well as some of the very best 
quotations from those who have expressed their 
appreciation in prose and poetry of one of the 
truest of man’s friends. There are sixteen half- 
tones of Toby and some of his friends and enemies. 

226 pp. $1.25 net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
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YE DOGGE LOVERS’ 
Eleanor W. Yates. 

Three hundred and sixty-five of the best short 
sayings about dogs comprise this neat little volume. 
It was a happy conception of the author, a devotee 
to all that pertains to the kindly treatment of dogs 
and birds, to compile so many excellent quotations 
and present them in such convenient and taking 
form. It was a labor of love, and so, well done. 

Pages opposite the text are left blank for kennel 
memoranda or other notes. It makes a most 
acceptable gift to any one who loves a dog. 

Cloth, $1.08; paper, 54 cents, postpaid. Mrs. C. 
Halstead Yates, Oak Ridge, Va. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


MY DOG 
No soul! And who are you, pray tell, 
To say to me my dog’s ‘‘no soul?”’ 
What do you know who talk so well 
And smile at yonder little knoll? 
Yes, that’s my dog—he’s buried there— 
A friend so loving, full of fun; 
So patient with me I’d not dare 
To say his life’s forever done. 
You know when trouble’s comin’ fast, 
And things look dark, and you’re ‘‘all in,”’’ 
And you give up, an’ then at last 
You’re plumb discouraged, and you sin— 
Who wants you then? They’ll all pass by, 
These human ones! Just any day 
You see ’em do it, and they try, 
So hard, to ‘‘look the other way.’’ 
But does your dog? No, sir, not he! 
Those two dear eyes, so clear and true, 
Look up at you—what does he see? 
The best and only the best in you! 


* * * * * 


Dear God, who gavest us this friend, 
I pray that in Thy gracious might 
Show pity! And when comes the end, 
Send not my dog to everlasting night. 


A DOG LOVER. 


TRAITS OF A FOX TERRIER 
ANY years’ constant asso- 
ciation with an animal, 
especially with an affec- 


tionate and sensitive dog, 
is sure to cause pangs at 


separation. If it were 
y possible to have him 
~ with us, we would not 


Jef part with Peter for any 
consideration whatever. 
We have halted between another home and a 
merciful death for the little fellow for a long 
time and have gladly grasped the opportunity 
to place him where we feel sure he will be well 
treated, as he certainly deserves. 

He is a splendid watch-dog, especially at 
night, always alert and will rouse the house at 
the least unusual noise. He is generally healthy, 
but when ailing it is best to keep food from him 
and give him water in plenty. Water at all times 
is more essential than food. We always keep 
a dish of water in some spot where he can go to it 
often. This is easy to forget, but he will suffer 
if it is neglected. 

He eats anything that anyone will. He is 
very fond of apple, orange, banana, etc., when 
given to him in small bits; doughnuts, and 
especially cereal with milk on it. He should 
have a little meat, but too much is bad for him. 
A lump of sugar or piece of candy occasionally is 
appreciated. A bone to pick is a boon. 

He likes to be asked to sneeze for things and is 
fond of sitting up and catching things in his 
mouth when tossed gently up so they fall 
towards him. These are about his only show 
accomplishments. He is discriminating about 
his friends among folks—indeed he has been 
known to persistently refuse to make up with 
certain people. He has his off days like most 
people we know, when he prefers to be let alone. 
Sometimes in these moods he will resent handling 
or caressing, and at such times the best treat- 
ment is not to notice it and let him come out of 
it himself. 

He has never been whipped. He has never 
needed it. If he comprehends what is wanted 
he will cheerfully obey. He has generally been 
spoken to kindly and would be most heartbroken 
if scolded. 

It must be kept in mind that at times little 
sicknesses will overtake him as they do humans, 
and also that, unlike'us, he cannot open the door 
and let himself out. I have always made it a 
practice to take him out for a little run just 
before going to bed. 


“TEDDY,” THE NEWFOUNDLAND THAT SAVED TWO CHILDREN 


He has never stayed out-of-doors over night. 
He generally sleeps on the lounge or in a large 
chair. He isa cold-blooded little fellow and if he 
“‘fusses”’ at night in winter it is because he is cold. 

He never tears anything up, but you need not 
be surprised if, when you come home after 
leaving him in the house alone, you find him 
lying on his accustomed bed with a shoe, a 
slipper, a waist or even a muff or hat, anything 
in fact belonging to you. It will not be injured 
in the least and you may feel complimented 
because he was lonesome and wanted something 
of yours for company. I have sometimes been 
in such frame of mind myself and have always 
considered this one of his tenderest and most 
near-human traits. It will be a sure sign that 
he has adopted you as his special Providence. 

He will generally sneak away when you start 
the water in the tub as he is a little shy about a 
bath. When he is in the water, however, he 
seems to enjoy it. Lift him round his middle 
and place him in water that is not too hot. 
Care should be taken not to get water in his ears 
as canker sometimes results. About once a 
month on an average, he has had a bath, unless 
by some mishap he got soiled and needed an 
“extra.” 

Lastly, bear in mind that a peculiar trait for 
which we could never account, is his aversion to 
anyone putting his face down close tohim. We, 
his best friends, never dared do this. When 
children are about he should be watched, as a 
child is likely to try to put its arms about his 
neck. He never snapped at a person in his life, 
but this is spoken of so you may guard against it. 

We hope you will like him and we are sure he 
will soon look upon you as he has upon us, as 
the one source of all supply and upon whom he 
pours out all the affection of which his little soul 
is capable. There will be times when you will 
be out of patience with some of his pranks, but 
if you cultivate him and are capable of real dog 
affection, you will come to believe that if all the 
people in the world would be as good as he, 
according to their lights, they would need no 
insurance against the hereafter. 


Be at war with your vices, at peace with 
your neighbors, and let every new year find 
you a better person. 


FRANKLIN. 


WHY “TEDDY” WEARS A MEDAL 


By J. L. HARBOUR 


HAT’S the good of giving a medal toa 
dog?”’ 

No doubt some people asked this 
question when they picked ,up the 
daily papers one morning not long ago and read 
that a big dog named Teddy had been given a 
medal by the New York Women’s League for 
Animals for saving the lives of two children who 

were drowning in the Hudson river. 

Teddy is a handsome, big, Newfoundland dog 
and you could not make many people believe 
that he has not as much sense as some people 
have. It is certain that he had sense enough to 
know that two children were drowning when he 
saw them struggling in the waters of the river. 
He rushed into the stream and brought both of 
the children to shore in safety. How did he 
know that they were drowning? He had some 
kind of dog sense that made him aware of this 
fact. 

The intelligence of most Newfoundland dogs 
is remarkable, and the boy who would say that 
Teddy is ‘‘no fool’’ would only be giving the fine 
big dog his due. He is not the first dog to be 
given a medal for saving human life. No less 
than six other dogs are wearers of medals similar 
to the one given to Teddy. 

He is an extremely amiable and friendly dog, 
the property of Mr. Olaf Hansen of New 
York. Teddy modestly extends his paw for a 
“‘hand-shake’’ whenever anyone feels disposed to 
grasp it in friendliness. How much he ‘‘sensed”’ 
the distinction of being awarded a medal for 
bravery we do not know. It is certain, however, 
that he knew enough to save human life when it 
was in danger, and that makes him worthy of 
the medal he now wears on his collar. 


PRAISE FOR MAN’S FRIEND 
Just to give pleasure is not the only mission 
the dog has. Flocks on hill and plain have been 
guarded, and herded; the approach of the stealthy 
thief by night has been made known; property, 
and even lives have been saved by the direct 
means of a dog. In fact, many of their acts have 


been heroic, and if performed by men, they would 
have worn medals voted by Congress. 
—Southern Kennel. 
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The Band of Mercy 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
i { State Organizers 
PLEDGE 


“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 

We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 


1. Our Dumb Animals for one year. 
2. Twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See last page for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and eighty-four new Bands 
were organized in November, of which 375 were 
in schools in Massachusetts, thirty-three in 
schools in Connecticut, twenty-six in schools in 
Ohio, and twenty-five in schools of Missouri. 
The numerals show the number of Bands in each 
school or town: 

Schools in Massachusetts 

Amherst: Kellogg Ave. 3; Kellogg Ave. Gram- 
mar, 4; Amity St., 2; East S 

Athol: Riverhead, 8; Ellen M. Bigelow, 6; Lake Park, 6; 
South Athol; Partridgeville; Main St., 4; Highland, 4; 
Silver Lake; Hapgood, 2; Pleasant St. 

Boston: Parkman, 9; Cyrus Alger, 7; Drake, 6; Samuel 
G. Howe, 7; Emerson, 6; Mayhew, 10; Lafayette, 6; Asa 
Gray, 5; Howes Hall, 8; Simonds, 3; John Boyle O’Reilly,13. 

Bote: Erving Center, 3; Farley, 2; Miller’s Falls, 4; 
Allen. 

Greenwich Village: Greenwich Village. 

Orange: Center, 10; South Center, 3; South, 4. 

South Hadley: Central No. 1, 10; Central No. 2, 6; 
Turn Hall, 2. 

Springfield: Buckingham, 14; Chestnut St., 33: Eastern 
Ave., 8; Hooker, 12; Jefferson Ave., 10; Lincoln, 14; Alden 
St., 4; Barrows, 9; Central St., 15; Kensington Ave., 12; 
Strickland, 6. 

Worcester: Ledge St., 20; Lamartine St., 29; East 
Kenda! St., 14. 


Massachusetts: Sullivan; Anti-Cruelty 
Club. 


Schools in Connecticut 
Burnside: South Burnside, 2 
Glastonbury: Green; Third District; Fifth District; 
Sixth District, 2; Second District. 4; First District, 3. 
Manchester: Manchester Green, 2; Eighth District, 11. 
Newington: Newington, 2. 
Wethersfield: Main St.; North Brick, 2; West Hill. 


Glen Ridge, New Jersey: Glen Ridge. 
West Hoboken, New Jersey: West Hoboken. 


Schools in Pennsylvania 
Bradford: Bradford. 
Philadelphia: Starr Garden; Earnest Workers. 
West Philadelphia: Fourth Presbyterian. 


Sumter, South Carolina: Lincoln No. 1; Lincoln 
No. 2; Pride of Sumter; Lincoln Pride; Morris College; 
Lincoln Progressive; Stone Hill. 


Pavo, Georgia: Pavo. 


Schools in Ohio 
Atwater: High. 
Cleveland: Nottingham. 
Columbiana: Public, 3. 
Cuyahoga Falls: High, 6. 
East Palestine, Public, 8. ~ 
Nottingham: Public, 5. 
West Park Village: Public, 2. 


. Schools in Missouri 

Sedalia: Whittier, 8; St. Patrick Parochial, 8; Arlington, 
3; Franklin, 4; East 5th St., 2. 

Duluth, Minnesota: Jefferson School, 2; Endion School. 

Ord, Nebraska: George T. Angell. 

Monticello, Arkansas: Monticello. 

Paonia, Colorado: Callicotte. 

Laramie, Wyoming: Public School, 4. 

Arrow Rock, Idaho: Arrow Rock School. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 89,562. 


What a Boston “mh Did A True Story by C. F. ALLYN 


[Reprinted, by request, from a recent number of The Banner of Light, Boston] 


T was ina far Western village that a sick boy 
named Willie, lay one morning very des- 
pondent. His mother was busy, and like 
many other mothers seemed to think that 

all she had to do was to make children obey. That 
ended her moral duties to them. Her material 
duties were to keep them clothed and clean. But 
the boy was weary, and when he heard the post- 
man’s step on the veranda he called, “Oh, mother, 
do come and see if the lady has sent me the paper 
she promised.’’ Mother was busy and said, 
‘“‘Well, I guess she has something more to do than 
attend to you.”” But the boy persisted: ‘‘Don’t 
you remember she said it was wrong to tell lies, 
and not keep your word to children? And I 
believe her,’’ Willie said with emphasis. So 
mother with some impatience went to the front 
hall and sure enough on the floor lay some 
letters and the coveted paper. Tossing the 
paper to Willie, she sat down to read the letters. 
Willie’s eyes danced with joy as, removing the 
wrapper he read, Our Dumb Animals in pretty, 
bright, letters. He sang with joy, ‘““The Truth 
is a beautiful thing, mamma,” without regard 
for tune or time. 

Although it did not make him well, he forgot 
his weariness in looking over and reading the 
true stories that the paper contained. And the 
pictures were so pretty and true to life! By 
and by the mind grew calm, the paper was 
dropped, and Willie with pleasant thoughts had 
gone to dream-land. An hour later when he 
had just awakened, the good doctor came in. 
“Upon my life,’’ he exclaimed, in brisk tones, 
“you are decidedly better, my little man—how 
did it come about?’’ Willie met the smile with 
one equally bright, shook hands with the doctor, 
still clasping the paper. 

“Hello, what have you got there?’’ cried the 
M.D., as he noted the firm grip on the paper. 
Willie replied laughingly, “A first-class medi- 
cine, doctor!’’ The doctor took it, glanced at it 
carelessly, and then catching its import, put 
down his medicine case, and began to read 
aloud. He, too, was pleased with the stories and 
poetry. He finally said, ‘‘Now, that is good. I 


could tell some wonderful things myself about 
the intelligence of horses, dogs and animals, but”’ 
looking at his watch, ‘I must be off to another 
case. Take both the medicine I leave and the 
Dumb A’ paper and you'll go to school next 
week as good as new.’’ As he passed out he met 
Willie’s teacher coming in and paused long enough 
to say, “Mr. Green, you and the Committee 
want a school-paper, I hear. Well, I think 
Willie’s new medicine will bring it,’’ and with a 
gentle laugh rushed along, leaving the wondering 
teacher quite puzzled. But when he heard from 
Willie, the joke, he examined the paper care- 
fully. ‘‘Um! Um!” he said, “I see its morals are 
good, kindness to all is good. Swearing, drink- 
ing, cigarette smoking discountenanced. Do 
you know the pledge, Master Willie?’’ And 
Willie, sitting upright, in his enthusiasm proudly 
repeated: “‘I will try to be kind to all living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.”” The teacher, after a talk of an hour, 
took his leave, saying, ‘‘Now tell the children, 
and we'll have the first Band of Mercy in our 
school, and the paper in all our schools, for I 
believe the Committee will agree with me.” 
And they did. And that is how the Boston 
Our Dumb Animals, now a beautiful magazine, 
found its way out West to one city. Bands of 
Mercy found warm welcomes and now thousands 
repeat in concert their pledge to be kind. If the 
horses, cats and dogs could speak, they would 
probably say, ‘I think Mr. Angell was rightly 
named. He was one while here, and he earned 
the right to be one in the Eternal City of Light.”’ 


THE NEW YEAR DAWNS 
The new year dawns—the sun shines strong and 
clear; 
And all the world rejoices and is gay: 
The city-loving birds from spray to spray 
Flit busily and twitter in my ear 
Their little frozen note of wintry cheer: 

From ruddy children with the snow at play 
Ring peals of laughter, gladder than in May, 
While friend greets friend with ‘‘Happy be thy 

Year!” 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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EVERGREEN INN 
By LOUISE M. HAYNES 


UICK! Ned! Get up and look out the 
‘window! The snow has drifted in the 
night so much, it must be ten feet deep 

out there!’ and Henry hopped about 

excitedly. 
Ned leaped out of bed and ran to the 
window. 
“Let’s dig a tunnel this morning to the 
big spruce-tree,” he cried. ‘‘Hooray!”’ 
Both boys dressed as quickly as possi- 
ble and were soon through their breakfast and ready to go 
out in the snow. 

“We can start down the path father shoveled and begin to 
tunnel where the drift is so high,’ Henry said. 

The boys worked fast as the snow was light, and the tunnel 
progressed rapidly. 

“What would become of us if it caved in?”’ Ned asked. 

“IT don’t believe we would have a very hard time to dig 
ourselves to the top, because you see the snow is not heavy,” 
Henry answered. 

Suddenly a light came into the tunnel at the end where they 
were digging, and through the opening they saw the loveliest 
little evergreen room, formed by the drooping branches of the 
spruce-tree. 

“What a grand playhouse, Henry! We'll have this tunnel 
for our private entrance, and nobody else can come in. Just 
look at the birds hidden in the branches from the storm—all 
kinds.” 

Both boys peered excitedly through the opening in the end 
of the tunnel at the birds. 

“I don’t see what they can find to eat,’”’ said Ned. ‘‘Let’s 
go into the house and get them some food, they must be 
nearly starving by this time.” 

The children ran to the house and called to their mother, 
asking if she could give them anything for the cold, hungry 
birds. 

“My teacher says beef suet is fine for them in winter,” 
Henry suggested, ‘‘and chickadees like nuts and sunflower 
seeds. 

The boys hurried back through the tunnel with their hands 
full of food. Clearing away the small amount of snow there 
was under the evergreen boughs, they scattered the seeds and 
nut meats on the ground. Then they tied the suet on the 
branches and crept back into their tunnel, where they could 
see all that happened. Immediately the ground was covered 
with chickadees and other seed-eating birds, while wood- 
peckers, nuthatches and others, were feasting on the suet 
ravenously. There was quite a chirping after they had eaten 
a few minutes, as though the birds were doing their best to 
thank the kind little boys for their thoughtfulness. 

Ned and Henry kept food under the spruce-tree all winter, 
and called the snug shelter made by the drooping branches, 
“Evergreen Inn.” The birds soon grew so tame that they let 
the boys come into the little enclosure and would perch on 
their heads and shoulders in the most friendly manner. 
Henry, who was a very good whistler, learned to imitate their 
notes and they would answer him. 

Both boys enjoyed their bird friends and Evergreen Inn so 
much that they felt very sorry to see the snow melt and to 
have the birds leave the old spruce-tree for the open woods; 
but they are looking forward to seeing them return when the 
snow is deep again. 


THE FRIEND I MET 
By NELLIE M. COYE 
I met a friend, the other day,— 
He wore a cap of red; 
Yet as I passed he did not deign 
To lift it from his head. 
Instead, he gave a saucy quank, 
With head atilt, for he 
Was just a downy woodpecker 
A-tapping on a tree. 


A NEW-YEAR GREETING IN HOLLAND 
Kind to Animals’”’ 


YOUR HELPFUL FRIENDS 


Useful animals are entitled to the best of treatment. The 
horse that hurries to get you to your work, to your school or 
takes you for a pleasure ride, ought to be well fed, well groomed 
and comfortably stabled. And so should the hard-working 
horse that helps you to till the soil and gather the harvest. 

The gentle cow that gives sweet milk every morning and 
night deserves your kindest care. Have you ever stopped 
to consider how much human beings are dependent upon 
cows for food? 

And the faithful watch-dog that keeps an ear alert and an 
eye open through the night to guard you and your home from 
every danger—is it right that you should neglect him? 

Do what you can to make happier the lives of these animals, 
and you will be better off and happier yourself. 
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OUR MOTTO, ‘‘OTHERS’’ 


Lord help me live from day to day, 
In such a self-forgetful way, 

That even when I kneel to pray, 
My prayer shall be for—OTHERS. 


Help me in all the work I do, 

To ever be sincere and true, 

And know that all I'd do for You, 
Must needs be done for—OTHERS. 


Let ‘‘Self’’ be crucified and slain, 
And buried deep: and all in vain 
May efforts be to rise again, 
Unless to live for—OTHERS. 


And when my work on earth is done, 
And my new work in heaven's begun, 
May I forget the crown I’ve won, 
While thinking still op —-OTHERS. 
Others, Lord, yes, others, 
Let this my motto be, 
Help me to live for others, 
That I may live like Thee. 

C. D. MEIGS. 


Question: What can I give my pet cat for con- 
stipation, other than castor-oil, and what can I give 
for worms? 


Answer: For constipation a very good cathartic 
is syrup of cascara sagrada. This isa very mild 
cathartic, preferable to castor-oil, in that the 
after effects are not disagreeable. The dose is 
one teaspoonful on the tongue when indicated. 
For worms you may employ the following: 

Fluid extract of senna 

Fluid extract of spigelia 

Syrup of orange peel 

Syrup of licorice root 

Equal parts, 2 drams. 
Give one teaspoonful on tongue every other 
morning for three mornings. 

Question: I am the owner of a great many hogs 
and this last fall I lost quite a few of them from 
diarrhoea. They seem to waste away, become 
paralyzed, unable to rise, and die. I feed twice a 
day and keep the pigs in a warm place at night. Is 
there any treatment you can suggest to overcome 
this condition? This is not cholera for I have had 
them examined by three veterinarians. C.L.M. 

Answer: Diarrhoea in hogs is indicative of the 
presence of some foreign body or bacteria in the 
intestinal canal, therefore, when this condition 
exists elimination of the same is necessary. This 
can only be accomplished by the administration 
of a cathartic. The one that is commonly used 
and attended with good results is Epsom salts, 
two ounces, dissolved in four to six ounces 
of warm water. This cathartic must be 
followed by an intestinal antiseptic and one that 
has given good results is a 30 grain sulpho-car- 
bolate compound. The dose should be 2 to 5 
tablets three times a day for a 75-pound hog, a 
proportionate increase for larger hogs and a 
decrease for smaller. If the animal’s appetite 
is good the tablet may be crushed and given in 
the feed. If the appetite is impaired drenching 
may have to be resorted to. 


Note: The Society’s veterinarian will be glad to answer 
questions relative to the treatment of sick or injured ani- 
mals. Replies will be published whenever practicable. 
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HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 45 Milk 
Street, Boston, at these prices, postpaid: 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents ..... per 9 cts. 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or $2. 100 per 100 
The of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 


The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card ........ 3.00 “ “ 
The Horse’s Prayer, card intwocolors ..... —_—- = 
The Horse’s Point of View, post-card ....... — 
Advice on Stable Management, 6 
— 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts..... small 30 cts. 
nly a Dog, or, Our cloth 35 cts. 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... faa 00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease -60 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 : 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., illus. cloth $1.00 


The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts. ...... paper 10 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card ................. $ .30 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2... “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer............ ' 2d 
The Air-gun and the Birds ................ ae 
An Appeal to Every Woman............... 
About the Cat 

The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease ...$ .60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ......... 30 


“Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation”............. 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 5c. per doz... . 
About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............. paper 10 cts. 


Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts...paper 8 cts. 
The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 20 cts.......... paper cts. 
Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaughtering 

Our Food Animals (original illustrations) 10 cts. 


Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts. 
The Cruelties of Trapping ................ $2.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely so" ™ 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house, by 


Humane Education 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ button........... 75 cts. per 100 
Special prices in large quantities 


The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley ...cloth 25 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 
eee 00 per 100 


Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 

Angell, 2 cents each, or .............. 
Early Lessons in Kindness or C tuelty 
Humane Manual for Teachers..:......... 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1. 50 


Humane Calendar for 1914................ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Band of Mercy Buttons 
White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. 
Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 
Sterling silver stick pin................ec0000. 30 cents 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 


“Band of Mercy” pennant ............... 10 cents each 
Band of Mercy Register .................. 8 cents each 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . .$3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 


Special prices on large orders to be shipped by freight 
or express. No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 Milk Street, Boston 
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Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass.Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 

GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 
TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children's 1 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all 
our Societies. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our. 
Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR,' 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


Veterinary Column 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” 


This attractive Badge, in colors, is the latest 
Humane idea. You can forward a great 
movement as a society or an individual by 
wearing and distributing the Button, which, 
obtained by us in large numbers, can be fur- 
nished at $6 per thousand, $3 per five hundred, 
$0.75 per one hundred, delivered to any ad- 
dress. This is allowing just enough above cost 
to provide for the packing and mailing of them. 

Please order at once. State whether the 
reading is tobe “S.P.C.A.” or “Humane 
Society.”” Sample free. Address 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A NEW BOOK OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


THE BOY WITH THE U. S. INDIANS 


By FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 


Fifth Volume of “ U. S. Service Series.” Profusely illustrated from 
photographs taken in work for U. S. Government. $1.50 


as. =] Each volume of this series must be submitted in manuscript for rigid 

THE BOY WITH’ censorship by the heads of the department of public service with which it 
deals, thus rendering it free from erroneous statements. , The Bureau of 
YAK} «Ethnology and the Office of Indian Affairs have united in giving the au- 
thor an opportunity to show the American Indian as he really was and is: 
the Menominee in his birch-bark canoe, the Iroquois in his wigwam in the 
forest, the Sioux of the plains upon his war pony, the Apache in his arid 
-desert, the Pueblo in his massed communal dwellings, and the Tlingit of 
the Pacific Coast with his totem-poles. A thread of adventurous search 
connects the whole. 

Previous volumes are ‘“‘The Boy with the U. S. Survey,” “* The Boy 
with the U. S. Foresters,’ ‘“‘ The Boy with the U. S. Census,”’ and ‘“‘ The 
Boy with the U. S. Fisheries.” 

For sale everywhere. Send for our Free Complete Catalogue. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY - - - Publishers, Boston 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


BEST CLOTHING READY TO WEAR MADE IN WORKSHOPS ON THE PREMISES— 
FOR MEN, YOUNG MEN, AND BOYS 
The attention of mothers of boys is directed to the convenient and attractive department on 
second floor devoted to the clothing requirements of boys. 
400 WASHINGTON STREET - - - - - - - - - BOSTON 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc. 


OPPOSITE STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day 
and up. Nothing to equal this in New England. Rooms 
with private baths for $1.50 per day and up. Dining 
Room and Café first-class. European plan. Strictly a 
temperance hotel. Send for booklet. 

STORER F. CRAFTS, General Manager. 


““VELVET-TREAD”? NON-METALLIC SUPPORT 
For broken down arches or flat feet | | 
LEATHER TREAD | SURFAC 

PURE AMAZON RUBBER. 


Dr. A.C. DANIELS 
ANIMAL REMEDIES 


For Horses, Cows, Dogs, Cats, Sheep and 
Swine, are the guaranteed kind, money 
refunded if not satisfied kind. Ask your 
dealer for them. Send for new books on 
any of these animals, 10 cents. Dr. A.C. 
Daniels, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 


SPRATT’S TOY PET BISCUITS 
For lap dogs getting very little exercise and 
requiring but little meat. 
Send two cent stamp for “ Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


‘FITS AND FEELS FINE 
Price $1.50 per pair. Send size and width of shoe. 
FRANK W. WHITCHER CO. 

10-18 Albany Street Boston, Mass. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


HOLT -FAIRCHILD CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the 
ANGELL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


HINCKLEY & WOODS 


INSURANCE LIABILITY 
32 KILBY ST AUTOMOBILE 


BOSTON 


TELS. 


BRETT'S - 
ENGRAVED CARDS 


TELL G COPPER PLALES 
BUSINESS, SOCIAL © PUBLIC FUNCTIONS 
30 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 

ow. 


FIFTY- FIFTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 


TNCORPORATED 


Undertakers 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


19620, TON st. 


BOSTON.MASS 


HARNESS AND HORSE GOODS 


Notice: — We will mail to any address in New England at 
cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive cheek pieces for open 
bridle such as were made by us for the M. S. P. C. A. 


Established in 1848 by Franklin Smith 


A.L. EASTMAN CoO. 


Undertakers 


BURCLARY AND 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES 


1465, 1466, 1467, 1468, 4085 & 4139 MAIN 


251 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
FIRST-CLASS APPOINTMENTS 
Telephone 2062 Oxford 


ROW 'N® 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


Helpful To Singers SPECIAL SPRAYS 


At $3.00 and upwards 
and speakers in keeping the voice clear. Give relief in 
disorders of the throat and larynx, coughs and hoarseness. Also boxes of CHOICE FLOWERS for every purpose 
May be used freely as they do not affect the nerves. Free at $1.00 and up 


from opiates or other harmful drugs. 
In Boxes 25¢, 50c, $1.00. Sample free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON Boston, Mass. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, Inc. 
24:Tremont St., Boston 
Telephone Main 4410 if more convenient 
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THE NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 


135 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


OFFICERS 
HENRY N. MARR, Secretary 
THOMAS E. EATON, Asst. Treasurer 
EDWARD B. LADD, Asst. Treasurer 
FRANCIS R. JEWETT, Trust Officer 
ORRIN C. HART, Asst. Trust Officer 
CHARLES E. NOTT, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM ENDICOTT, JR., Chairman 


JAMES R. HOOPER, President 

ARTHUR ADAMS, Vice-President 
ALEXANDER COCHRANE, Vice-President 
GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH, Vice-President 
DAVID R. WHITNEY, Vice-President 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, Treasurer 


Arthur Adams 
Walter C. Baylies 
Alfred Bowditch 


Philip Dexter 
Francis W. Fabyan 
William Farnsworth 


Franklin W. Hobbs 
James R. Hooper 
David P. Kimball 


Henry H. Proctor 
Herbert M. Sears 
Lawrence M. Stockton 


Frederick P. Fish 
Frank H. Gage 
Morris Gray 


S. Parker Bremer 
Timothy E. Byrnes 
Alexander Cochrane 


Ernest Lovering 
Theophilus Parsons 
James M. Prendergast 


Eugene V. R. Thayer 
David R. Whitney 
George Wigglesworth 


DEPOSITS are the largest of any Trust Company in the State, with one exception, and are the largest of any Company that has not been consolidated 
with or absorbed others. Reserve of 25 per cent is carried, as required of National Banks, although the State Law calls for only 20 per cent. 
Interest allowed on daily balances of five hundred dollars and upward and on time deposits as agreed. 

DRAFTS, LETTERS OF CREDIT AND TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES available all over the world are issued and all details of collection as desired by our 
depositors are most carefully looked after while they are away. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT with trust funds under wills and special agreements of over 25 millions now in its care is the largest of any in the Commonwealth, 
and is authorized by law to act as executor and to receive and hold money or er: in trust or on deposit from courts of law or equity, execu- 
tors, administrators, assignees, guardians, trustees, corporations and individuals. It offers to the public the advantages of a capital and a surplus 
of over three million dollars and a corporate succession. 

TRANSFER DEPARTMENT is fully equipped for all details of such work either as Registrar or Transfer Agent, and acts for many of the largest mills 
and corporations in the country, and as a depositary for reorganization purposes. 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS are of the latest construction, and have every known device for protection against burglars, fire and flood, the coupon rooms are 
light and perfectly ventilated and the vaults, being in the same building with other departments with no other tenants, all risks are reduced to 
the minimum and every detail of banking and collections can be completed without the danger of carrying securitics through the streets. 


YOUR INSPECTION AND BUSINESS ARE SOLICITED - 


“Choisa” Ceylon Tea 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 


THE IROQUOIS BRAND OF MOCCASINS 


The most enjoyable footwear for the house or for roughing it that can be put on the feet, 
combining neatness with durability. Iroquois Moccasins are thoroughly reliable for the most 
severe conditions of wear. 

These Moccasins are made in fifteen styles and in sizes for Men, Women, Boys, Misses, 
Youths, Children and Infants. 

If your local dealer does not handle these goods write for illustrated catalogue and price 
list to the manufacturers. Make your selection, mail amount required, and receive goods 
by parcel post at any address in the United States. 


Packed in Parchment- 
lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 

1 Ib. Canisters, 60 cts. 
% Ib. Canisters, 35 cts. 

We invite comparison 
with other Teas of the same 
or higher price. 

S. S. PIERCE CO. 
Boston Brookline 


Everything in 
WOOD and WOODWORK 
for Architects and Builders of 
HE Merrimack slipper shown in cut is made of MAE of Tan or Black Wapiti with light flexible 


Maple Pac Crome with the smooth top binding, is leather sole and spring heel. 
nobby in design, will hold its shape perfectly and like all Men’s 


Stock No. 50 Stock No. 70 


LUMBER, SHINGLES, STAIRS, 


COLUMNS, FLOORS, MOULDINGS, Iroquois moccasins insures real comfort to the feet. 
CASE WORK, DOORS, ETC. Men's Sizes 6 to Boys’ 
ouths’ Stock No. 7oL. Same as above with lining, 10 cents 
Send for Catalogue Number Six and Price Children’s “ 5 to 9....... additional. 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


1 SUDBURY COURT, 166 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


MOHAWK MOCCASIN CO., Brockton, Mass. 


In ordering from above, state number of shoe worn for street use. Address 


(cs 
$3. 
Se 
ll 50L. Same as above with lining, 10 cents additional 
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